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Recent Progress in Industrial 
Utilization of Honey 


By C. A. Browne, 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 


Washington, 2g oe 


¥ is a great pleasure upon my part 
to have this opportunity of ad- 
dressing a group that represents 
such a wide-spread agricultural in- 
dustry as that of beekeeping. My 
personal interest in the chemistry 
and technology of honey, and parti- 
cularly in methods of analyzing and 
detecting the adulteration of honey, 
goes back to the year 1906. It was 
just after the passage of the Pure 
Food Law, when as head of the Sugar 
Laboratory in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, of which Dr. Wiley was then 
chief, I was called upon to cope with 
the problem of detecting the adulter- 
ation of honey with commercial 
invert sugar. This adulterant was 
prepared by inverting cane sugar at 
high temperature with dilute hy- 
drochloric, citric or tartaric acid, 
and since honey itself consists largely 
of invert sugar, the problem pre- 
sented unusual difficulties. I needed a 
large number of genuine honeys for 
purposes of comparison and it was 
in this emergency that Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, then in charge of the bee- 
keeping work of the Department, 
became a friend in need by placing 
at my disposal 100 genuine American 
honeys with authentic information 
as to their type and origin. Dr. 
Phillips thus laid the groundwork of 
Bulletin 110 of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry upon the Chemical Analysis and 
Composition of American Honeys 
which included also a microscopical 
study of honey pollen by W. J. 
Young. This bulletin, though long 
out of print, is still referred to as a 
source of information upon the 
chemical composition of American 
honeys. 

Much water has flowed under the 
bridge in the thirty years since this 
work was completed and in this time 
much new information about the 
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chemical composition of honey has 
been acquired with which I am not 
wholly familiar, In fact, although 
maintaining an interest in the 
subject I ceased in 1907 to be a 
honey chemist, my activities in agri- 
cultural chemistry having been di- 
verted into other fields. Other more 
competent successors to this work in 
our Bureau, however, have still 
carried it on and it is to one of these, 
Mr. R. E. Lothrop, who has done so 
much in arranging the exhibits of 
this meeting, that I am especially 
indebted for much of the material 
contained in this paper. 


The honey industry is a very wide- 
spread one, and affects almost every 
nook and corner of the United 
States; there being probably between 
600,000 and 800,000 persons in the 
United States who keep bees. While 
the monetary value of the honey 
and wax produced is not great 
enough to allow us to class bee- 
keeping as a major agricultural in- 
dustry in the United States, this cash 
value nevertheless does not repre- 
sent the true relative economic 
importarfee of beekeeping. It has 
been estimated that the annual value 
of beekeeping for cross-pollination 
purposes is between three and ten 
times the actual cash value of the 
honey and beeswax produced. Other 
insects contribute to pollination, but 
it has been observed that in the early 
part of the season when fruit trees 
are in bloom, other pollenizing in- 
sects are very scarce. The actual 
agricultural value of domestic bees 
is, therefore, far greater than the 
value of the industry estimated in 
terms of the product, honey. 


I might relate here that during a 
trip I made to Europe seven years 
ago, I was much impressed by reports 
I obtained from various apicultural 


authorities in Germany. During the 
years of the World War, bees were 
greatly neglected in Germany due 
to the stress of war condition. 'This 
neglect. of beekeeping at that time 
was reflected not only in diminished 
production of honey, but of far 


greater importance, in the di- 
minished yield of certain agri- 
cultural crops in that country, 


particularly fruits. 


Nevertheless, beekeepers keep bees 
for the revenue derived from the 
honey and very rarely are beekeepers 
offered any financial inducement to 
make their bees available for 
pollination of fruit orchards and 
other agricultural crops. Profitable 
disposal of honey will always be an 
important factor, regardless of the 
exact conditions of beekeeping. A 
decline in per capita consumption 
of honey is an even more serious 
threat to future adequacy of polli- 
nation of agricultural crops than to 
reduction in income of some 800,000 
beekeepers. 


At the present time, the bulk of 
the honey produced and consumed 
in the United States is used on the 
table, principally as a spread and 
in home cooking. A limited quantity 
finds an outlet for industrial 
purposes. Sweetness, flavor and high 
caloric value have been the foremost 
consideration in the use of honey as 
a food. During recent years blander 
sweets in the form of sirups have 
come into competition with honey to 
a much greater extent. As a food 
honey is not used in the home to the 
same extent as sirups. The natural 
physiological craving for products of 
higher mineral content than honey 
and the more rapid cloying of the 
appetite for sweets, produced by 
honey, are possible explanations for 
this preference. For this reason it 
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might be well not to depend too much 
on increased consumption of honey 
for table use. 

On the other hand, honey has 
other properties which give it out- 
standing value for certain industrial 
and commercial food uses. These 
properties vary with the composition 
of the honey which, in turn, depends 
upon floral type. Among the factors 
of composition which influence the 
properties in question are the pro- 
portion of non-sugar constituents, 
the ratio of levulose to dextrose, 
the proportion of inorganic salts and 
the proportion of colloidal substances. 
One of the most valuable of these 
properties is hygroscopicity, i. e., 
ability to absorb and retain moisture, 
which is quite characteristic of honeys 
containing high proportions of levu- 
lose and colloidal organic substances. 
An investigation conducted by me 
fifteen years ago showed that honey 
excelled molasses, commercial glu- 
cose and malt sirup in moisture re- 
taining power, being fully equal in 
this respect to levulose, the most 
hygroscopic of the sugars. This 
property should render certain 
types of honey valuable for the use 
in commercial baking, particularly 
for cakes and other sweet goods, 
as a means of retarding staling and 
drying out. 

More suitable market outlets for 
honey of certain types which are not 
well adapted to table use is necessary 
for the welfare of the honey in- 
dustry. Such honey is frequently 
difficult to dispose of for table use 
even at low prices. Marketing of this 
honey for such use tends to depress 
the sale and price of the better 
grades. It is quite possible that 
such honey may have characteristics, 
other than flavor and appearance, 
which render it well suited for some 
industrial uses. The development of 
such new uses will be beneficial both 
to the honey industry and to con- 
suming industries. In many instances 
in which the use of honey has been 
tried for commercial food and other 
industrial purposes, unsatisfactory 
results have been obtained because 
of failure to use honey of the proper 
type. The use of honey for such 
purposes has been handicapped and 
retarded because of the difference 
in composition and properties of 
various types of honey which results 
from the fact that it is a natural 
product derived from different kinds 
of floral nectar. 

This problem cannot be solved 
satisfactorily by testing a miscella- 
neous lot of honey samples for each 
particular purpose. The composition 
of honey of different types is so 
distinct and influences to such a 
great extent the properties desired, 
that a chemical study of each type 
of honey in relation to those 
properties is essential in order that 
the type of honey most suited for 
each use may be properly identified, 
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and adequate sources of supply 
located. Once this is done and the 
necessary earmarks of identification 
established, consuming industries 
would have far less difficulty in 
obtaining adequate supplies of honey 
of suitable characteristics. 

An example pointedly illustrating 
this very thing comes to my mind. 
Some time ago a large candy manu- 
facturer located in the eastern part 
of the United States submitted a 
sample of foreign honey to us 
stating that it gave more satisfactory 
results than any of the domestic 
types of honey they had tried out for 
their particular purpose. They stated 
further that they would be glad to 
use domestic honey, provided a type 
could be located that would be as 
satisfactory as the sample of foreign 
honey for their particular purpose. 
While an effort was made to locate 
a supply of domestic honey that 
would be suitable, the problem was 
not solved satisfactorily, because of 
lack of knowledge of the charac- 
teristics and composition factors that 
determine the suitability of honey 
for that particular use. 

A great help in this connection 
would be the establishment of honey 
exchanges where the honeys of pro- 
ducers could be graded and classified 
by experts, in the same way as is 
done for sirups, coffee and other 
agricultural commodities. The mix- 
ing of products of diverse origin 
in suitable proportions to produce 
blends of standard uniformity has 
been practiced by various trades for 
many years. It is an art that might 
be applied with advantage in some 
cases to the marketing of second 
grade honeys for obtaining more 
uniform products for specific indus- 
trial needs. The debasement of high 
quality table honeys of fine aroma 
for the purpose of improving the 
flavor of inferior products is of 
course a practice that should be 
condemned. 

The complete solution of honey 
utilization problems calls for a com- 
prehensive study of the various 
chemical factors that determine the 
behavior of the various types of 
honey when they are subjected to 
conditions comparable with those to 
which they are subjected in use. This 
is not always as simple as might 
appear on first observation. There 
are many constituents that occur 
in honey in comparatively small 
amounts, the identity of which has 
not as yet even been determined. 
Some of these substances, although 
occurring in honey only in compara- 
tively small amounts, exert very 
marked influences on its behavior. 

Whereas the gross composition 
of honeys of various types has 
been determined quite accurately, 
comparatively little has been done 
towards ascertaining the nature and 
quantities of the less common 
substances that occur in honey. 


The limited amount of work that has 
been done along this line indicates 
that honeys obtained from different 
floral sources vary considerably with 
respect to the quantities of these 


substances contained therein. Each 
individual sample of honey is a dis- 
tinctive product and presents its own 
distinctive problems. 

Let us take, for example, the 
nitrogenous constituents that occur 
in honey. American honeys contain 
only very small quantities of 
nitrogenous substances.. Recent work 
that has been carried out in the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils shows 
that the nitrogen content varies from 
slightly less than 0.02% for a very 
light honey to about 0.2% for a 
dark type, the darker-colored vari- 
eties (such as buckwheat) in general 
showing -higher nitrogen contents 
than the light-colored varieties. 

Now while these figures indicate 
that the nitrogenous compounds 
occur in infinitesimal amounts, they 
nevertheless play a very important 
role in the behavior of honey. It is 
seen also that the extreme variation 
in amounts present in various types 
of honeys is very great in comparison 
with the variation that occurs in the 


‘quantities of sugars present, As the 


figures indicate, the darkest honey 
contains about ten times the quantity 
present in the lightest. 

A further study has been made to 
gain some insight into the nature of 
these nitrogenous compounds. They 
have generally been considered as of 
protein nature. However, by sub- 
jecting honey solutions to  ultra- 
filtration, it has been possible to 
separate the proteins present from 
the other components. We were 
surprised to find that on an average 
only about 1-3 of the nitrogenous 
components were of protein nature, 
the remaining portion consisting of 


comparatively simply substances 
such as amino acids and related 
compounds. 


Compounds such as amino acids 
are very reactive in the presence 
of the simple sugars, dextrose and 
levulose, of which honey mainly 
consists. On the other hand, they 
are not reactive towards ordinary 
cane sugar. The reaction products 
of the simple sugars and amino 
acids are dark colored substances of 
characteristic odor and taste. This 
certainly would indicate that these 
substances are responsible partly at 
least for the darkening that occurs 
when honeys are stored for long 
periods of time, or when they are 
subjected to heat treatment. It also 
explains, due to the great variations 
in quantities of these substances 
occurring in different floral types 
of honeys, why so much difference 
is observed in the behavior of these 
honeys when they are heated or 
stored. 

It is very enlightening to examine 
samples of honey after they have 
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been stored for long periods of time. 
While some keep their appearance 
and even flavor quite well, others 
become very: dark in color and ac- 
quire almost a bitter taste. These 
same changes can be brought about 
in a comparatively short period of 
time by subjecting the honey to heat 
treatment. 

The same type of amino-acid re- 
ducing-sugar reaction occurs when 
honey is mixed with peanut butter 
and other high protein containing 
foods. These combined honey mix- 
tures, when freshly made, have a 
pleasant flavor that augured well for 
their popularity when they were first 
put on the market. But after a few 
months the products began to darken, 
objectionable flavors were produced 
and as a consequence combinations 
of this character soon disappeared 
from the market. 

The presence of proteins in honey 
produces a tendency in the honey 
to foam, and to formation of surface 
scum. Since there is great variation 
in the protein content of honeys 
derived from various floral sources, 
we would expect corresponding vari- 
ations in their tendencies to foam, 
etc. This actually is the case and 
can be demonstrated when the 
various honeys are tested by means 
of a standard candy test. In this 
test a certain amount of the honey 
is mixed with a definite amount of 
a sugar mixture and cooked to a 
definite temperature so as to produce 
a candy. This test brings out very 
markedly not only the differences in 
tendencies of the various types of 
honey to foam, but also the tendency 
to darken and caramelize. It was 
found in this way that nitrogen 
compounds and other colloidal sub- 
stances play an important role in 
foaming and color formation that 
occur during the cooking process. 

These characteristics are, of course, 
very important when honey is utilized 
in candy manufacture, in baking, 
and for other uses where the honey 
is subjected to heat treatment, and 
differences in the behavior of various 
types of honey from this standpoint 
become an important consideration 
in selecting the most suitable honey 
for a particular purpose. There are 
other points to consider, of course, 
such as flavor retention, etc. 

What I want to emphasize is that 
it is possible through application of 
chemistry and chemical research to 
determine accurately the factors 
that are responsible for the behavior 
of various types of honey under 
various conditions of use. Compara- 
tively little has been done in this 
direction and much more remains to 
be done along this line. Such work 
is by nature slow, and requires pa- 
tience and perseverence to carry 
through. In some cases, methods of 
analysis must be devised in order to 
determine the quantity of some of 
these ingredients, since existing 
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methods are not always applicable 
in the presence of such a high sugar 
concentration as exists in honey. 
However, such knowledge once ac- 
quired serves as a permanent basis 
for future understanding and investi- 
gation. 

Besides the nitrogenous compo- 
nents of honey that I have dwelt on 
at some length, there are a number 
of other substances or groups of 
substances occurring in honey about 
which precise chemical information 
is lacking, There are, for example, 
the so-called dextrins about which 
there is comparatively little definite 
knowledge. These substances occur 
to greatest extent in the honeydew 
honeys, and their chemical nature 
and behavior as well as origin should 
be ascertained more fully. There 
has been comparatively little done 
with respect to obtaining a more 
definite knowledge of the various 
enzymes occurring in American 
honeys. Some of these substances, 
for instance, invertase and _ the 
oxidases, may play a role in utiliza- 
tion of honey for certain purposes 
as, for example, in candy manu- 
facture and in baking. 

The mineral components of Ameri- 
can honeys are in need of further 
investigation. We do not know the 
complete story of the mineral ele- 
ments of various types of American 
honeys. Fragmentary information 
exists relative to the occurrence in 
honey of certain mineral elements 
or groups of elements, such as 
Schuette’s work on the iron, copper 
and manganese contents of American 
honeys. Work that has teen carried 
out in the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils indicates that the minerals of 
honey influence the acidity as ex- 
pressed on the pH scale to a con- 
siderable extent. For example, it 
has been shown that the mineral 
content of honey affects the degree 
of acidity (pH) to a greater extent 
than does the total amount of acid 
present. 

Time does not permit a detailed 
discussion of the many additional 
problems that are in need of investi- 
gation relative to composition of 
honey of various floral types in 
relation to its suitability for various 
uses. This information would be of 
considerable value in earmarking 
various types of honey which would 
serve as a guide in choosing the most 
suitable type of honey for the use 
for which it is to be put. 

The general effect of climatic 
conditions on the flow of nectar and 
the quality of honey are known to 
every beekeeper. There is a great 
lack of information, however, as to 
the exact composition of nectar, 
honeydew and other plant exudations 
that are gathered by the bee. The 
old method of percolating a bushel 
of crushed flowers with water and 
calling the concentrated extract 
nectar is exceedingly faulty, for 


many substances are extracted that 
do not belong to nectar. What we 
especially need is an application of 
the recent methods of microchemical 
analysis to the pure nectar itself, 
carefully isolated from surrounding 
tissues by a skillful plant anatomist. 
An accurate knowledge of the 
chemical composition of nectar, at 
various times and seasons, is basic 
to further expansion in the chemistry 
and technology of honey, 

While some progress has been 
made in the direction of utilizing 
honey in various food manufacturing 
industries, for instance, in baking, 
there are many problems that are in 
need of investigation before more 
progress can be made along this line, 
In confectionery manufacture the 
principal difficulties are flavor re- 
tention, caramelization, frothing, 
effect on crystallization (influence of 
certain honey constituents on the 
type of crystals formed in the candy 
mass), and the problem of moisture 
absorption and retention. It is 
known that certain types of honey 
withstand heating (less darkening in 
color) better than others. While in 
France a few years ago I observed 
a cheap popular confection in which 
the unheated honey, without injury 
to its natural flavor, was enclosed 
in an impermeable sugary coating, 
the method being similar to that em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the 
much condemned brandy drop. The 
manufacture of “honey drops” of 
various types might be worthy of 
consideration in the United States. 
In the manufacture of ice cream and 
ices, the problems are principally 
suitability of flavor and influence on 
the texture and consistency of the 
frozen mass (including influence on 
the melting point). 

It is very probable that honeys of 
certain types would be quite suitable 
for use in treating tobacco for the 
purpose of moisture retention. Honey 
has been tried by certain breweries, 
and while satisfactory in some re- 
spects, other desired results were not 
obtained. This is probably due to 
failure to use honey of the proper 
type. The rate and character of 
the fementation, the effect of the 
particular honey non-sugar_ sub- 
stances on the beer (e, g. influence 
of proteins and other nonsugars on 
turbidity and foam characteristics of 
the beer) are all of importance. 

Attractive wines of certain types 
can be made from honey. There 
are a number of problems in con- 
nection with the utilization of honey 
for this purpose that require investi- 


gation. The preparation of honey 
vinegar presents problems similar 
to wine manufacture. Honey in- 
tended for vinegar manufacture 


would generally be confined to lower 
grades and waste honey. The manu- 
facturer of chewing gum also offers 
possibilities for advantageous use of 
(Please turn to page 593) 
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Wax and Honey Separators 


By E. L. Sechrist, 
Tahiti. 


LTHOUGH each beekeeper usu- 

ally works out a method of 
handling cappings which differs a 
little from any other method, cap- 
pings are commonly handled in one 
of four ways: (1) Dried in a radial 
extractor or in a centrifugal drier; 
(2) Pressed almost dry in some form 
of screw press which leaves cheeses 
of cappings to be melted later; (3) 
Drained in a simple tub, can, box, 
or tank, into which the cappings fall 
as they come from the uncapper, 
and melted later; (4) Melted up at 
once and without draining, in some 
form of capping melter, with some 
kind of apparatus to separate the hot 


honey from the melted wax. These 
four methods will be considered 
separately. 


Centrifugal Driers. 


Tubs or galvanized iron bushel 
baskets serve very well as receptacles 
for cappings if a radial extractor or 
some form of centrifugal apparatus is 
used for drying cappings, but if one 
man works alone, 5-gallon cans are 
good, as a tub of cappings and honey 
is too heavy for one man to handle. 
Some sort of hopper is needed to 
catch the cappings from a power 
knife if 5-gallon cans are used as 
receptacles. 

Many operators have discontinued 
the use of a radial extractor for dry- 
ing cappings because of the time 
during which it ties up an ex- 
tractor for that purpose; or because 
they dislike the task of putting 
cappings into and scooping them out 
of the extractor. Special pieces of 
perforated metal, and also removable 
baskets have been devised to lessen 
this objection, and they do lessen it 
to some extent. 

Draining boxes, as described under 
the third heading, are also used in 
connection with drying cappings in a 
radial extractor used as a centrif- 
ugal drier. In this case, the drain- 
ing box should be elevated, the un- 
capper standing on a raised platform, 
so the bottom of the box will be as 
high as the top of the extractor. 
Then, when it is time to dry 
cappings, they may be pushed out of 
the open end of the box with a fork 
or scraper, directly into the basket 
of the extractor, avoiding the un- 
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Capping Equipment; 


pleasant task of scooping cappings 
out of the draining box. It still is 
necessary to scoop the dried cappings 
out of the basket with the hands. 
One of the more recent develop- 
ments is a separate centrifugal cap- 
ping drier into which the cappings 
fall directly from the knife of the 


uncapper. 


At least one type of centrifugal 
drier is sold commercially, but a bee- 
keeper who has an old 2 or 4-frame 
extractor may readily convert it into 
a serviceable capping drier. The 
plan is to remove the baskets, and 
around the reel place a strong basket 
of heavy hardware cloth or perfo- 
rated metal. No bottom is needed 
in this basket. Two semicircular 
baskets are then made, each one of 
the correct size to slip down inside 
the new basket at one side of the 
central cross bar. These baskets are 
made with the flat side and bottom of 
galvanized iron and the curved side 
of hardware cloth of about % inch 
mesh. Handle loops are fastened at 
the top for lifting these baskets. 


In use, two of these baskets are 
placed in an uncapping can of the 
usual style, one on each side of the 
cross bar which serves as a comb rest 
and also prevents cappings dropping 
down into the space between the two 
baskets. Most of the honey drains 
out of the cappings and the filled 
baskets are not too heavy to handle. 
When full, they are lifted out of the 
can and placed in the centrifugal 
drier, being replaced by another pair 
so that uncapping may continue and 
work go on without disturbance. 
The two baskets may be left to re- 
volve for several hours or until the 
cappings are sufficiently dry. 


Trouble is almost certain to be ex- 
perienced if a home-made centrifugal 
drier is used without these removable 
baskets because the reel and bear- 
ings are seldom heavy enough to 
stand the strain of being overloaded 
as often occurs. Having most of the 
honey already drained out in the un- 
capping can, the baskets of cappings, 
as they go into the centrifugal drier, 
are comparatively light in weight. 

Taking the dried cappings out of 
these removable baskets is not diffi- 
cult if, when the baskets are lifted 
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out of the machine, the outside of the 
mass of cappings which is crowded 
into the meshes of the wire netting 
is well wet with water by the use of 
a cloth or sponge. After being 
wetted and standing for five minutes, 
the baskets may be inverted and the 
cappings will slip out. This avoids 
the troublesome operation of scoop- 
ing the centrifuged cappings out of 
the drier with the hands. 


The use of a separate centrifugal 
drier is much to be preferred to dry- 
ing the cappings in a radial ex- 
tractor, for this takes it out of use 
for extracting during the time the 
cappings are in it. As a result the 
cappings are usually removed while 
they still contain considerable honey, 
leaving them more difficult and un- 
pleasant to handle than if thoroughly 
centrifuged. Some beekeepers pur- 
chased second radial extractors in 
order to keep extracting going 
continuously, but this was an un- 
justifiable expense, particularly when 
small extractors of the older types 
are readily available and may be 
made into centrifugal driers at little 
expense. 


But removable baskets should al- 
ways be used with home-made centri- 
fuge as the reel basket will not be 
strong enough to keep its shape 
when removing the centrifuged cap- 
pings. Small baskets of the same 
style are made for use in some of 
the reversible extractors and they 
are satisfactory for small operations. 
Their capacity, however, is too 
limited for rapid work and for hand- 
ling large quantities of cappings. 
The commercial honey producer can- 
not afford to bother with them but 
must use methods and apparatus 
adapted to continuous rapid work. 

The centrifugal drier and the press 
described later occupy less space and 
require less time than do draining 
boxes or cans, but the centrifugal 
drier does require the use of power 
to operate it. 
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Draining Boxes or Cans for Cappings 

For a small installation the ordi- 
mary galvanized uncapping can with 
a false bottom of heavy screen wire 
will do very well; or two tubs may 
be used, the upper one having a 
screen bottom, and this draining tub 
set into the top of another of appro- 
priate size, into which the honey 
drains, For a larger installation, a 
tank or box large enough to hold the 
cappings from at least a day’s run 
should be provided. This should 
have a false bottom of hardware cloth 
so that the honey may drain out and 
be carried by a pipe into the main 
honey line or it may drain into a 
bucket. A box two feet wide and six 
feet long, with a depth of eight 
inches or one foot is commonly used 
and may be of galvanized iron or of 
wood with an iron bottom. 


As cappings in such a box or drain- 
ing can require three or four days to 
drain as dry as they are made by a 
centrifugal drier, the capping box is 
sometimes made of sufficient capacity 
to hold the cappings of three or four 
days, the cappings of one day being 
pushed to the end of the box so that 
those from next day’s work do not 
fall on top of the others. 

The last honey draining from such 
a box is likely to be thin, if the 
climate is damp, and also somewhat 
discolored because of the pollen and 
other waste in the cappings. Some- 
times a heating coil is encased below 
the box in order to warm the cap- 
pings slightly and facilitate draining. 
A cover placed on the box at the 
close of the day’s work helps to re- 
tain the heat. 

Such a box is also frequently used 
in connection with a centrifugal drier 
instead of using tubs or cans to hold 
the cappings and honey. The cap- 
pings are well chopped up to hasten 
the draining and when partially 
drained are scooped from the box 
with a shovel or fork into carrying 
baskets or directly into the drier. 

Another style of capping box 


Battery of extractors and a long uncapping box. 


iron rods, on which the frames slide easily. 


§ 


largely used is made from a hive- 
body with a bottom of % inch mesh 
hardware cloth tacked on it, and set 
on a frame or trough with an iron 
bottom and outlet to drain the honey 
away. Several of these boxes are 
necessary and may be set on a long, 
iron-bottomed tray or trough, each 
box, as it is filled with cappings, be- 
ing shoved toward the far end of the 
trough and an empty one put into 
use. Or separate boxes and stands 
may be furnished each uncapper, 
empty boxes being used as needed 
and filled ‘ones, always with the 
cappings well chopped up, being set 
on the draining trough or on tep of 
each other with a galvanized iron 
tray between so that the honey will 
drain from each box separately and 
fall into a bucket or drain pipe. For 
a temporary or portable installation, 
these hive-body draining boxes set 
on top of each other are very satis- 
factory, and they are well liked by 
many because there is no scooping of 
cappings out of a large box. 'These 
small boxes of cappings can be 
handled and dumped readily by one 
man and require very little time to 
empty. 
Capping Presses. 

These have the advantages of 
being inexpensive and of separating 
the cappings and honey quickly and 
without any deterioration of the 
honey. 

Small presses of various kinds, like 
cider presses may be used. The best 
style, however, is a strongly con- 
structed box, slotted or stripped 
inside so the honey may run down to 
the bottom and drain out quickly, 
used with a follower board and a 
jack screw or, in a large box, two 
jack screws may be used, Above the 
jack screws and just beneath the 
heavy cross bar which forms the top 
of the frame of the press, is placed 
a pair of heavy automobile springs, 
so arranged that the jack screws may 
be placed on top of the follower 
board in the press and below the two 


The box has a sloping rack with round 




































































springs. The jack screws are turned 
up, compressing the springs. After 
the day’s work is done, the box full 
of chopped up cappings is slid into 
place on the press, the jack screws 
turned and the springs compressed. 
Then the operator goes home, reads 
the newspaper and forgets all about 
the matter. As the honey drains out 
and the cheese grows smaller, the 
springs take up the loss and keep on 
pressing out the honey all night long. 
In the morning the checse is very 
dry. In the usual screw press, one 
must tighten up the screw again and 
again, but the use of the above 
simple apparatus avoids this trouble- 
some process. The cheeses of cap- 
pings may be stored in some tight 
room until a convenient time for 
melting wax arrives and it does not 
matter if it is not done until fall 
when all outside bee work for the 
season is over. 


On the whole, I doubt if there is 
any other way of handling cappings 
that is so simple and satisfactory. 
eoennegilieeseenanieememes 


New Bulletin 


“Brood Diseases of Bees in 
California” is the title of a new 
bulletin recently issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Sacra- 
mento. 





The three common brood diseases, 
American foulbrood, European foul- 
brood and sacbrood are considered. 
A discussion of the cause, symptoms, 
diagnosis, method of spread and 
means of eradication of each disease 
is condensed in twelve pages. At the 
close is a brief mention of the loss 
of brood by poison. 

H. M. Krebs, chief apiary in- 
spector, is the author. To secure a 
copy write to Mr. Krebs, Department 
of Agriculture, Sacramento. 

ABJ 


The Story of Honey 


A very attractive booklet, intitled 
“The Story of Honey,” comes to us 
from the Department of Agriculture 
of Victoria, Australia. The cover 
printed in colors shows a boy with 
a slice of bread spread with honey 
with a background of bees on the 
comb. 


The contents of the publication 
emphasize honey for health with 
convincing descriptions of the 
product of the hive and testimonials 
of physicians as to its value as food 
and medicine. There are several 
pages of honey recipes including 
such medicinal uses as for coughs and 
chapped hands. 


This most attractive booklet of 24 
pages should do much to gain confi- 
dence of the Australian public in the 
use of the product which it terms, 
“bottled sunlight” and which is de- 
scribed as the “cheapest food there 
og 
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INTERNATIONAL 


HOTEL WASHINGTON OcT. 25-27. 29287 


WASHINGTON, DB. C 





Gathering of beekeepers at the International Beekeepers’ Congre.s at Washington, October 25-27. 


Washington Beekeepers’ Congress Report 
In Two Parts — Part One 


HE International Beekeepers’ 

Congress, October 25-27 is now 

a memory until we meet again at 
New Orleans in December, 1938. 

A nicer time could not have been 
chosen for the visit to the nation’s 
capital as the surrounding country 
and the mountains in the north and 
west were in full color, the weather 
was ideal, and the temptation to 
make a vacation out of the occasion 
was excellent. Beekeepers and their 
wives, inspectors, state. officials, 
package shippers ganged up to the 
total of about five or six hundred 
for the occasion. 

— Oo — 

There was a shortage of commer- 
cial honey producers. What’s the 
matter with you boys? Too short a 
crop? Even so, we still have the 
automobile and the hard road so 
don’t pass up too many chances to 
improve your situation in the indus- 
try. There was a fair representation, 
however, with attendance from 33 
states, 3 provinces and the District 
of Columbia. 

—_— Oo-— 

The committee is to be compli- 
mented on taking advantage of the 
fact that the meeting was in Wash- 
ington and so built the program 
around those government agencies 
which are doing their best to help us 
with our problems. As in previous 
meetings, the apiary inspectors of 
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America, the Southern Beekeeping 
Conference, the American Honey 
Producers League, the Queen Breed- 
ers and Package Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, American Honey Institute and 
the National Ladies’ Auxiliary had 
regular sessions and definite parts in 
the program. In addition the Vir- 
ginia Beekeepers’ Association had 
their regular annual meeting on 
Monday evening. T. C. Asher 
remains president and W. A. Cald- 
well secretary. 
— o— 

The initial meeting of the apiary 
inspectors on Monday brought the 
appointment of a committee under 
the chairmanship of Reese, of Ohio, 
to advance a plan whereby the 
federal government shall establish 
minimum requirements for the move- 
ment of bees on combs in interstate 
shipments, The majority of states 
are favorable to such a regulation. 
Many states would have their own 
and enforce them but for the fact 
that fnds are short. So the com- 
mittee has before it the job of find- 
ing a workable plan for the control 
of interstate movement of bees so 
the danger of the distribution of dis- 
ease will be brought to the lowest 
possible point and yet no damper be 
put on the necessity for migratory 
practice. 

-_—— oO —_— 
among 


Membership official in- 


spectors in the organization of 
Apiary Inspectors of America now 
includes 35 states, with the obvious 
purpose of furthering the exchange 
of information, closer organization, 
improved methods in inspection, co- 
operation in efforts to determine 
resistance to disease among bees, and 
cooperation with the League and the 
Institute. 
—_—_o — 

Mr. Rohwer—In absence of Bu- 
reau Chief Lee Strong of Entomol- 
ogy and Plant Quarantine Assistant 
Chief Rohwer addressed the open 
meeting of the Inspectors outlining 
the activities of the Bureau of 
entomology from the early days 
when H. M. Glenn first undertook 
the work through the days of Frank 
Benton; the first appropriation in 
1901; the establishment of the 
Bureau of Entomology in 1904; the 
appointment of Dr. Phillips in 1907 
whose activities, largely emanating 
from Washington for 14 years, 
brought many changes and important 
improvements in our industry. These 
were the days of Snodgrass’ “‘Anato- 
my of the Honeybee,’ Nelson’s 
“Embryology of the Honeybee,” 
White’s investigations on foulbrood, 
Casteel on pollen, and DeMuth’s 
work on beekeeping practices, with 
the three objectives of research, 
education and extension. 


In 1924, Jas. I. Hambleton, our 
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present senior apiculturist of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, was appointed and the 
major contribution of his office until 
the present time has been the estab- 
lishment of regional laboratories of 
the department at Laramie, Wyo- 
ming under Dr. Sturtevant in 1924, 
at Baton Rouge under Dr. Whitcomb 
in 1928 and under Frank Todd at 
Davis, California in 1931. The 
National Research center at Belts- 
ville is now the location of the bee 
culture office formerly at Somerset, 
Maryland. 

Important projects under Hamble- 
ton’s direction have been studies in 
honey production costs, the establish- 
ment of U. S. honey grading 
standards, improvements in stand- 
ardization of the package shipping 
cage, a study of pollen reserves and 
now the newly established project in 
cooperation with Iowa State College 
in disease resistance. 

_—_ oO —_— 

C. W. Kitchen, Assistant Chief, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics— 
This Bureau is a fact finding estab- 
lishment which collects all imaginable 
data in the field of agriculture and 
is without equal anywhere else in the 
world. Under the leadership of Dr. 
Phillips, Harold J. Clay developed 
the present honey market news letter 
which accumulates information on 
honey plant and colony conditions 
throughout the year, climate, rain- 
fall, crop, honeyflows, the price and 
movement of honey both at the point 
of origin and at the market centers. 
This honey market news letter is 
valuable and free to any heekeeper 
in the United States who requests it. 
Address your communication to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


DECEMBER, 1937 


In this area, south of the White House, the beekeepers gathered for this photograph 


Ask for the Honey Market News 
Letter to be sent to you without 
cost. 

— 0 — 

Dr. C. A. Browne, principal chem- 
ist in charge of research, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, ‘‘Recent Pro- 
gress in the Industrial Utilization of 
Honey.” This paper appears in full 
in this issue on page 563. 


— 0 — 


1938 Officers—Apiary Inspectors . 


of America: President, J. E. Starkey, 
Indiana; Vice-president, H. M. Krebs, 
California; Secretary-treasurer, Clay 
Lyle, Mississippi. 
—- 8) —_— 
Southern Beekeeping Conference, 
Monday and Tuesday. 


All the minutes of meetings of the 
Southern Beekeeping Conference 
are on file at the Southern Bee 
Culture Laboratory of the United 
States Department of Agriculture at 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

— ~— 

President Reese—Beekeepers do 
not-use or appreciate the results of 
research or the extension assistance 
which is theirs if they wish to use it. 
A good example is the fact that 
although Clay’s Honey Market News 
Letter brings American honey 
markets down to an understandable 
basis for the entire country right to 
our door and is available for free 
distribution, nowhere near as many 
beekeepers are taking advantage of 
this assistance as should be. The 
United States has established grad- 
ing standards, yet few beekeepers 
take advantage of them. The United 
States in soil conservation efforts is 
advancing the use of legumes, many 
of which are honey producing, yet 


and for beekeeping demonstrations. 





this 


few beekeepers understand 
service. 

There are many problems to be 
studied to the advantage of bee- 
keeping. The movements of bees 
and its relation to the distribution 
of disease, the question of over- 
stocking. We need an educational 
program on the value of bees in 
agriculture. We need help in order- 
ly marketing and in orderly financing 
of our League and Institute. We 
need a coordinated investigation of 
the problems of our clover belt. 

-— 0O0— 

H. H. Root—“What of the fu- 
ture?” The probable crop of this 
year is 125,000,000 pounds; yet 
measured in volume of some of our 
lesser agricultural products, that is 
small. The crop of peanuts in 
Georgia, for instance, is three times 
that of honey in the entire country. 
Honey is an unstandardized product 
and for use in baking, for instance, 
the water content varies so much 
that honey must often be rejected 
for this purpose. Also, much honey 
is extracted too thin. Honey should 
weight at least 11% pounds to the 
gallon. Why should we chance losing 
this rich market by carelessness? 

Comb honey either in bulk or 
sections is honey’s best advertiser. 
It has never been imitated and 
resembles nothing else in the food 
product line. Four out of five 
women prefer comb honey. Yet 
hundreds of markets do not have it. 

— 0 —— 

H. C. Dadant—“The Search for 
Disease Resistant Bees.”” This paper 
will appear in a coming issue of the 
Journal. 

- -0— 


North Central Laboratory—Under 
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the leadership of Anderson of 
Louisiana, a proposal was made to 
the Bureau of Entomology for the 
temporary establishment of a north 
central laboratory to study the 
problems of queen supersedure in 
package bees, the beekeepers of the 
north to supply the equipment for 
500 colonies and the breeders of the 
south to furnish 500 packages of 
bees under the leadership of Ameri- 
can Honey Producers League, so that 
the Bureau of Entomology will have 
500 colonies for the work necessary 
for this project. 

The Southern Conference member- 
ship and the League membership en- 
dorsed the program and a committee 
under the chairmanship of Herrold 
of Alabama was appointed with the 
following members: Bessonet, of 
Louisiana; Root, of Ohio; Cale, of 
Illinois and Iowa; and Schmidt, of 
Michigan. The project received the 
approval of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology with their promise that the 
laboratory under the leadership of 
Hambleton would be established at 
the time the bees and equipment 
were available for the use of the 
department. 

= Q —= 

D. V. Gooderham — Dominion 
Apiculturist of Canada—The 1937 
crop was 50 per cent in Ontario, 75 
per cent in Manitoba, 50 per cent in 
Saskatchewan, normal in Alberta, 
bumper in British Columbia, small in 
Quebec. 

The big problem with the Canadian 
beekeeper is grading. Export and 
inter-provincial honey is graded 
under compulsory regulation. Pro- 
vincial sales are graded on request 
of the producer. The inspectors ex- 
amine the quality of honey for 
export and inter-provincial honey is 
subject to inspection. 

Canada takes one-third of the 


United States package bee pro- 
duction amounting in 1936 to 
$117,000. Canada has a prohibition 


on the importation of queen bees 
just as we do in the United States, 
each province having its own in- 
spection and inspection laws and 
general burning is the method or 
eradication used for disease. 

For export grade, honey in Canada 
must not contain any more than 
17.8 per cent moisture for No. 1 
honey and 18.6 for No. 2. Otherwise 


the honey will not keep well. This 
year, the honey is wet. 
Kenneth Hawkins, G. B. Lewis 


Company, Wisconsin—The weakest 
link in our honey problem is market- 
ing, even more than disease. There 
are three kinds of beekeepers; the 
hobbyist who is usually good; the 
commercial who is big, and usually 
fair-minded; and the casual bee- 
keeper who is a genuine nuisance, 
careless and indifferent. 

Some beekeepers are good dis- 
tributors, but most are not, and they 
too often set our price. It is hard 
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to find a quick market at a fair price 
in 5 gallon cans. Local beekeepers 


do well to buy peddler honey and. 


get it off the market to avoid its in- 
fluence on the price. 


Queen Breeders and Package 


Shippers. 
J. M. Robinson, Managing Director 
—On the Archives Building in 


Washington is written ‘““What is Past 
is Prologue—Study the Past!’’ Every- 
thing in beekeeping from Samson’s 
lion to Langstroth’s hive was pro- 
logue for us. New issues face our 
industry. We are rapidly passing 
the consideration of bees merely for 
the production of honey and wax 
into an understanding and appre- 
ciation of their value in commercial 
pollination. Also, because in the 
northern climates, conditions cause 
losses, the south has developed a 
business of replacing those loses. 
Cooperation between the two groups 
means the life of the industry. 

Remember among either one the 
chiseler can wreck our business. 
Because of this fact the Trade 
Agreement among southern package 
shippers and queen breeders arose 
and this Agreement is now pro- 
tected by constitutional law. 

— Oo— 

Because of the shortness of time, 
the queen breeders and package 
shippers’ session was at this point 
verged into a. continuation of the 
Southern Beekeeping Conference 
program. E. S. Prevost, President, 
in opening remarks, mentioned the 
necessity for cooperation between 


_ the North and South in the problems 


of the shipper, rates of express for 
packages and the need for placing 
both the business of breeding and 
the distribution of bees on a sound 
basis. 


_— Oo —_— 
New Officers—Southern Beekeeping 
Conference. 


President, L. M. Dewey, Florida; 
Vice-president, Fortune, Mississippi; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dowling, Ga. 

--- 0 — 

Dr. Eugene C. Auchter, Assistant 
Chief of Plant Industry, ‘The Im- 
portance of Pollination in Fruit 
Yields.” We expect to have Dr. 
Auchter’s paper published in a later 
issue. 

-— 0 —— 

Mr. George Bohne, of Louisiana, 
was appointea to life membership in 
the American Honey Producers’ 
League. 

—— O -— 

American Honey Institute Report. 

The Board of Directors of the 
American Honey Institute were 
called to order by Vice-chairman E. 
R. Root on Monday, October 25th. 
Meeting with Directors were Presi- 
dent R. H. Kelty and Chairman of 
the Finance Committee, H. F .Wilson. 
Also present were Mr. Arthur 
Hoffman of the John G. Paton 


Company and Mr. Clifford Muth of 
the F, W. Muth Company, the latter 
sitting in as Secretary of the Central 
States Honey Packers Association. 

There was a thorough discussion 
of the new proposed plan of 
financing the Institute by having the 
honey packers and honey buyers 
collect 3 cents on each case of honey 
bought from the producer. All 
packers present indicated that they 
were in favor of this proposition and 
Secretary Muth stated that the plan 
would be placed before the Central 
States Honey Packers’ Association 
for their consideration at their next 
regular meeting. 

There was a discussion of the 
finances of the Institute ana the 
matter was left in charge of the 
executive committee consisting of 
Chairman Geo. C. Lewis, H. F. 
Wilson and R. H. Kelty. 

The following Board of Directors 
was elected: Thos. Atchison, M. S. 
Stone, E. R, Root, T. W. Burleson, 
L. C. Dadant, G. C. Lewis, E. G. 
Brown, Arthur Hoffman and Clifford 
M. Muth. 

Mr. Lewis Parks was made Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee and 
given authority to add whatever 
members he might wish to his 
Advisory Board. 

A report was made by Finance 
Chairman H. F. Wilson in regard to 
the finances of the Institute. A full 
account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures will be published in the annual 
report of the Institute and each con- 
tributor to the Institute will be sent 
a copy. R. H. Kelty made a report 
on the general setup of the Institute, 
its projects and future aims. 

It was the consensus of opinion 
of the entire Board of Directors that 
the next six or eight months would be 
the most difficult that the Institute 
has ever encountered due to the fact 
that there was such a short honey 
crop. It was their recommendations 
that everyone be urged to give every 
possible support to the Institute. 


[This report will be concluded in the 
January issue.—Editor. ] 
B 


Don’t Frighten Your 
Prospect 


This present season is the third in 
succession in which honey production 
has fallen short of market demands, 
but experience indicates that it is not 
very good policy to stress this fact 
when selling to retailers. It seems 
that too often the first effect of such 
an argument is to cause the buyer to 
visualize in his mind a soaring price, 
with reduced sales and greater risk 
to him as a result. To counteract 
this he begins at once to cast about 
for a substitute for your product. If 
you have to go up on the price it may 
be necessary to give your reason for 
doing so; but it is good business to 
say as little about it as possible. 
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Notes from Australia 


By C. E. Schmidt, 
Negapala. 


Ww Australians were greatly in- 
terested to read the article in 
the American Bee Journal by the 
Egyptian correspondent on_ the 
Carniolan bee, and we were doubly 
interested by his reference to its 
adoption by us. 

As a Carniolan queen breeder or 
faddist, (whichever it may be) of 
some years standing, may I give the 
reason why the impression has got 
abroad that the government of 
Australia has endowed the Carniolan 
with its genexvous support. 

I believe that the South Australian 
government is the only one in the 
world that has granted any queen 
breeder exclusive beekeeping rights 
in certain areas, but in spite of the 
publicity given to the fact that the 
S. A. government has allocated 
numerous queen rearing sanctuaries, 
some of three hundred square mile 
areas, for the breeding of the Strgar, 
and other strains of Carniolan bees 
and queens, the fact remains that in 
the early days of this state a sanc- 
tuary was proclaimed on Kangaroo 
Island for the rearing of Italian bees 
as this proclamation is still in exist- 
ence but not used as such to my 
knowledge. 

No Italian breeders in this state 
bother much about sanctuaries to 
secure purity of matings because of 
reasonably pure matings being ob- 
tained in the competitive fields of the 
open ranges. 

The reason for the necessity of 
securing absolutely pure matings for 
the Carniolan is that mismating pro- 
duces a much greater contrast to the 
pure stock in the Carniolan than in 
the Italian. To say that Carniolan 
holds the lead in popular choice is 
quite incorrect, even in its foster 
state South Australia. 

A perusal of the columns of the 
Australian Beekeeper, Australia’s 
leading bee journal, reveals the fact 
that Italian queen breeders out- 
number Carniolan by three to one, 
in fact some of the latter have 
changed to Italian recently putting 
the balance even further in favor of 
the Italian. 

Australian beekeepers are handi- 
capped to no mean extent by very 
stringent import regulations and by 
lack of organization they have no 
means of securing any attention to 
their requirements from the Federal 
government. 

Conditions prevail here identical 
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with the U.S. A. and both Carniolans 
and Italians have supporters from 
the snow line to the tropics but in 
the heavy honey producing districts 
Italians are preferred. 

I venture the opinion, based both 
on personal experience and the ob- 
servation of reports in bee journals, 
that the process of artificial in- 
semination has given very satis- 
factory results, not unnaturally 
expected of it, but it is a difficult 


process and as a definite improve- 
ment in stock has resulted we must 
persevere with it until some more 
simpler or more satisfactory process 
has been perfected. 

The process of handmating, as it 
is generally termed, has received 
casual reference from time to time 
and from experience I can say that 
this method has possibilities. I have 
had many successful matings from 


(Please turn to page 594) 





Will Grigg, one of South Australia’s pioneer beekeepers, standing beside a pet colony, 


used for cleaning up wet extracting combs. 
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Christmas 


Christmas comes this year at a time of great social 
unrest. The so-called civilized world is in a state of 
turmoil and confusion not at all in accord with the 
Christmas spirit of “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

At this distance it is not possible for us to understand 
the reasons for the co”.flict in China and in Spain but 
we do know that conuitions are anything but peaceful. 
The danger is that this conflict will spread like a 
prairie fire before a strong wind until it overtakes na- 
tions far from the present centers of disturbance. 

How much happier this old world would be if the 
spirit of Christmas included all people and extended 
throughout the year. The so-called Christian nations 
while professing the teachings of the Nazarene too often 
practice quite differently. 

The return of the annual festival of Christmas serves 
to remind us of personal obligations to friends and 
loved ones and provides opportunity to show interest and 
appreciation to others not so close. Let us make the 
most of the occasion, 

Beekeepers as a class are among the most friendly 
and peaceful of men. It is the source of great satis- 
faction that our honey crop comes to us without cost to 
our neighbors. In gathering the honey for their owners, 
the bees pay an equal or greater service to the owners 
of the flowers which they visit. 

The only hope for this war-torn world is to cultivate 
a spirit of give instead of grab. If we as individuals 
practice the golden rule those with whom we come in 
contact may be moved to do likewise. Perhaps the move- 
ment may spread and in time counteract the present 
tendency to destroy. 

Let us begin with a very sincere wish to all for a 
“Merry Christmas” and for a new year that is happier 
than the old one has been. 

ABJ. 





Institute Finances 


The short crop of honey throughout the United States 
has caused a severe downturn in the funds that the 
American Honey Institute has been able to collect during 
the past few months. The prospects for getting in funds 
from new sources for the next few months is not at all 
encouraging. It is necessary, therefore, that all bee- 
keepers who have been supporting the Institute in the 
past make an extra effort to send in their contributions 
in order that the Institute may continue to function and 
not lose ground. 

Seeing the difficulties in which the Institute might be 
placed, the bee supply manufacturers at a meeting this 
fall voluntarily doubled their contributions. There are, 
of course, some bee supply manufacturers who still do 
not contribute but the rank and file are behind the Insti- 
tute and as indicated have doubled their subscriptions. 
This, however, will not be sufficient to carry the Institute 
through until the new crop comes in and new funds 
become available. For that reason every beekeeper and 
everyone interested in the Institute should take partic- 
ular pains to send in their contributions as promptly as 
possible. 

For some time the Finance Committee of the American 
Honey Institute has been working on a new plan for the 
financing of the Institute. This plan is based on the 
payment of 3 cents per case of 120 pounds of honey by 
each producer as his honey is sold. It is intended that 
this contribution of 3 cents per case shall be collected by 
the honey packer or honey buyer at the time of the 
transaction and turned in to the American Honey Insti- 
tute for advertising honey. Where the beekeeper sells 
his own honey, he should remit as usual. 
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Several of the buyers and packers in California have 
already signified their intention and are already making 
collections on this basis. Other packers in the Middle 
West and East have been contacted by friends of the 
Institute and practically all of them have signified that 
they would be glad to enter into the plan. The bee- 
keeper, of course, must give his permission before the 
contribution of 8 cents per case can be deducted from 
the remittance at the time that the sale is made but no 
—— there will be very few who will not agree to such 
a plan. 

The big difficulty lies in the fact that this plan cannot 
be put into operation until the new crop is harvested in 
the summer of 1938 and for that reason the above appeal 
has been made. 

The splendid work of the American Honey Institute 
should not be allowed to lapse. The persons in charge 
of the Institute are doing everything they can to carry 
on with the funds available but salaries must be met and 
office rent must be paid if the Institute is to survive. 

One of these years we are bound to have an old time 
bumper honey crop, a crop that will overwhelm the 
market unless we, as producers, have had the foresight 
to prepare for it. The Imstitute is the best instrument 
we have to lay plans to move that bumper crop at fair 
prices. 

This short report is, therefore, an appeal to you, Mr. 
Beekeeper, to contribute your share on the basis of $1.00 
per ton for the past season’s crop or for an outright 
contribution, as large as you oan afford. 
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Poor Winter Prospects 


The season of 1937 has been a very poor one for bee- 
keepers over a very large area. With the shortest honey 
crop in several years the bees have not had favorable 
conditions for getting ready for winter. Thousands of 
colonies have been short of stores. This could be 
remedied by liberal feeding but the small clusters of 
bees and the short supply of reserve pollen are not so 
easily cured. 

The indications are, that should the winter be one of 
severe cold, losses of bees will be very heavy. Unusual 
care should be given in the winter preparation to make 
the most of what bees we have. Light colonies can often 
be brought through successfully with sufficient attention. 
Plenty of feed and ample protection will go far to save 
the weak colonies. We wer Bese them next spring. 


4a 





South for Increase 


Just now taking bees south for the winter with the 
intention of making increase to return for next season’s 
crop is a popular idea. So many beekeepers are doing 
it that the question at once arises as to whether it really 
pays them. 

A little inquiry brings out the fact that in many cases 
they go because it gives them a good excuse for a trip 
south. Whatever they are able to gain in the way of in- 
crease is that much to the good. 

After talking it over with a number of men who have 
trucked their bees south in the fall and back again the 
following spring, one is inclined to be skeptical concern- 
ing the profit from the transaction. 

One man who started an apiary in the south nearly 
twenty years ago for the purpose of securing his own 
packages reports that it no longer pays him although 
he secured a good profit during the years when prices 
were high. 

Considering the risk cf loss in transit uid the danger 
of fire and theft in strange localities, it would seem that 
the resident breeder who lives all the year in the south 
could produce the bees cheaper than his northern cus- 
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tomer who goes south fcr a short period and who must 
meet all the extra expense that such a move entails. 

One finds a great difference of opinion among those 
who have tried the venture. A few report favorably, 
others are giving it up as unprofitable. 

ABI 


A Monumental Work 


The yearbooks for the United States Department of 
Agriculture for 1936 and 1937 bring together a mass of 
material on breeding such as is probably nowhere else 
available. The 1936 volume was devoted to the grain 
crops and the principal farm animals. The current vol- 
ume is given over to fruits, flowers, vegetables and other 
aon crops as well as such animals as poultry, dogs and 

ees. 

The story of the miracles that have come as a result 
of the work of plant and animal breeders is a fascinating 
and amazing one. Results already obtained give confi- 
dence that far better things are still to follow. 

Certain farm animals and field crops are the result of 
breeding that has extended over periods of thousands of 
years. One has only to remember that the Cochin, Leg- 
horn and Bantam fowls are probably all derived from a 
common ancestry to see the possibilities of breeding. 

As applied to the field of the beekeeper, breeding is a 
new thing. The various varieties of the honeybee 
apparently are the result of natural selection without 
conscious effort on the part of the beekeeper until very 
recently. In fact the entire present day practice of 
honey production is a very new development. As late as 
the days of our grandparents bees were kept in primitive 
hollow logs or straw skeps and thrived without attention 
on the part of their owners. 

More than twenty pages of the late volume are given 
over to a discussion of bee breeding, written by W. J. 
Nolan. Nolan gives a most illuminating picture of the 
whole field of breeding of the honeybee. 

One closes the book with a feeling that we may be 

entering a new and important period in the history of 
honey production. Once let properly trained men take 
up the problems of improving the bees and we can 
anticipate results similar to those obtained for poultry- 
men, dairymen and others in specialized fields. Dr. 
Watson has provided the means of securing controlled 
matings, something essential to rapid progress. 
_ ‘The honey plants are an entirely unworked field and 
it is to be hoped that before many years serious effort 
will be made to improve the nectar yielding qualities of 
important crop plants. That such improvement is pos- 
sible no one can doubt. With even a small part of the 
progress that has come in bettering the quality of 
orchard fruits and garden flowers, the yield of nectar 
could be greatly increased. 

Readers who are of a scientific turn will do well to ask 
their congressmen for copies of these two fine books, 
especially the one for the year 1937. 

ABJ 








Uncertainty 


Just now there is grave uncertainty on the part of 
business as to what lies ahead, There is a falling tendency 
in prices of commodities and stocks have suffered a 
drastic decline. Some feel that we have already passed 
the peak of the present recovery and are facing another 
period of depression. Others contend that is is merely 
a temporary pause in the upward climb. Since nobody 
seems to know there is not much that we can do about it. 

Reports indicate somewhat lower prices for farm 
products during the coming months with higher labor 
costs and higher prices for what the farmer must buy 
due to increases in the cost of manufacture of all ma- 
chine made goods. Fortunitely for the beekeeper his 
overhead is relatively low in comparison with other 
branches of agriculture and is thus in better position to 
adjust himself to changing conditions. 

ABJ. 


Planting for Bee Pasture 


A reader who is located near a large area of unused 
lowland writes to inquire what he cay. plant to improve 
his bee pasture. While it is commonly stated that it does 
not pay to plant crops for bee pasture alone we feel 
that it might pay very well in a case like this. Our 
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correspondent would be at no expense for cultivation or 
taxes and his only expense would be for seed and plant- 
ing. 

Two things suggest themselves as promising. The first 
is the buttonbush or button willow, (Cephalanthus 
occidentalis), which is a shrub native to the Mississippi 
Valley. It grows commonly in shallow stagnant water 
and along streams from New England to California and 
south to Texas so should be suited to almost any section 
of the country. Here in the middle west it grows to a 
height of six or eight feet under favorable conditions but 
is reported to reach the height of a small tree in 
California. The honey is of good quality and where 
large areas of wet land are available the beekeeper 
might do very well to devote some attention to natural- 
izing this shrub on an extensive scale. The white 
clusters of flowers which appear in midsummer are very 
attractive and have the appearance of small pincushions. 
It is a very desirable ornamental for parks or home 
grounds. ; 

Another promising plant for wet lands is the purple 
loosestrife, (Lythrum salicaria) which has already 
become naturalized along the streams of many eastern 
localities, There are native species of lythrum common 
from Ontario to Minnesota and south to Florida and 
Texas which might be naturalized in new localities with 
profit to the beekeepers of the locality. 

With large areas now being set aside for state parks 
and wild life refuges, some attention may well be given 
to the possibility of planting perennials which are the 
source of honey. 





ABJ 
[Immunity to Bee Stings 


The October number of Bee Craft contains an in- 
teresting article on bee stings by Dr. F. Thompson. He 
states that the protein nature of the virus which stimu- 
lates the animal body to manufacture a counteracting 
substance, was first demonstrated by Dr. Keith Thompson 
in 19380. From the article we quote: 

“This is an important fact, for it explains the 
reason why beekeepers become to a large extent 
immune from the ill effects for a reasonable number 
of stings. This counteracting substance unless re- 
newed, slowly disappears from the blood, and after 
a period of some months it becomes so dimished that 
after a sting the old swelling reappears again. This 
explains why, at the beginning of each season, and 
after the beekeeper has been about six months with- 
out stings, he swells after the first few stings, until 
he has again established his immunity.” ; 
The indications are that immunity to stings varies 

greatly with individuals and that some are able to 
establish a much greater degree than others, Likewise 
it appears that some maintain this immunity for a much 
longer period. The writer was very susceptible to stings 
when first he took up beekeeping. After a time very 
little effect was apparent even though a dozen or more 
stings were received. 

After having spent several years in office work with- 
out exposure to stings the question was raised as to 
whether any degree of immunity still remained. It was 
something of a surprise to find that stings had little 
effect after this long period. Even though no stings 
had previously been received for several years there was 
but little swelling and such unpleasant symptoms as 
were manifested quickly subsided. In this case the im- 
munity apparently persisted for a much longer period 
than that mentioned by Dr, Thompson. 


ABJ — 
Thin Nectar 


The November issue of American Fruit Grower calls 
attention to the low sugar content of the nectar found 
in the blossoms of the Bartlett pear. The fact that the 
nectar from this source contains only ten per cent of 
sugar is given as the reason why fruit growers have 
difficulty in getting bees to work on Bartlett blossoms. 
With Italian prunes offering nectar with 41 per cent 
sugar, Oregon grape 63 per cent, maple 67 per cent and 
willow 70 per cent it is not surprising that the bees 
neglect the Bartlett. eaas 

Recent investigations are bringing to light some very 
illuminating facts with relation to nectar secretion and 
flower pollination. 
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Honey For Your 


Christmas Candies 


By Eva Stewart, 
Indiana. 


NE of the most welcomed re- 

membrances at Christmas time 
is a box of homemade candies, Every- 
one has some favorite recipes which 
have been successfully tried year 
after year on the family but why 
not be different this year and use 
honey for part of the sugar if you 
do not do so already. Many candies 
improve with age which is a good 
point to be remembered as the busy 
season approaches. 

Honey blends particularly well 
with other sugars producing a fine 
flavor. It also creates a finer and 
much smoother textured product and 
just as honey keeps pastry moist so 
will it keep candy moist. Although 
honey candy takes a longer cooking 
period the finished product does not 
dry as rapidly and the flavor im- 
proves with age. 

Keeping these facts in mind you 
can make your candies early and 
wrap each piece of candy individ- 
ually in cellophane or waxed paper 
because of the tendency to retain 
the moisture will cause them to be 
sticky and spread. 

Try the following recipes for this 


year’s Christmas box. 

(Recipes from the American Honey Insti- 
tute and the Detroit News Honey Cookery 
Contest.) ee 


Honey Nut Fudge. 


2 cups of sugar 

1 square of chocolate 

1 cup of milk 

Pinch of salt 

% cup strained honey 

% teaspoon of vanilla 

1 cup of broken pecans or other nuts 


Cook the sugar, chocolate, milk 
and salt for 5 minutes. Add honey 
and cook to the soft ball stage. 
Remove from fire. Cool and beat 
until creamy. Drop from spoon on 
to a greased paper to form patties: 

** * 


Honey Taffy. 


1 cup honey 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup cold water 

1 teaspoon of vanilla or other flavors 


Boil honey and sugar together 
until mixture forms hard ball in cold 
water (270 degrees F.) Add vanilla. 
Put in buttered dish to cool and pull 
until white. If the pan the honey is 
cooked in is buttered around top, the 
honey will not boil over. It is pos- 
sible to vary these proportions wide- 
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ly and always get a delicious taffy. 
* * * 


Honey Dried Fruit Candy. 


2% cups of honey 

% cup powdered milk 

% cup chopped dried figs 

1 cup chopped dried : pricots 

1% cups melted unflavored plastic cocoa- 
nut fat 

% cup chopped dried prunes 

% cup raisins 

% cup chopped walnuts 


Add honey to melted fat, add milk 
powder and salt. Beat until mixture 
begins to thicken. Add chopped 
fruit and nuts. Spread on oiled slab 
to harden. Cut into desired size or 
shape into bonbons and dip in choco- 
late. The fruit should not be bone 


dry; yet avoid excessive moisture. 
* * * 


Honey Fruit Strips. ' 


Orange peel 
Honey 

Salt 

Water 


Remove peel from 3 oranges, cut 
peel in strips. Cover with water to 
which 1 teaspoon of salt has been 
added. Boil 30 minutes, drain, 
cover with fresh water, boil until 
peel is tender. Drain, add honey 
enough to cover, from % to 1 cup. 
Let simmer very slowly until peel is 
clear (about 45 minutes). Lay on 
waxed paper and let stand 2 to 3 
days before using. 

Variations: : 

Grapefruit peel and lemon peel 
may be similarly prepared. Fruit 
strips may be rolled in cocoanut or 
nuts. Peel may be coated with con- 
fectioners’ chocolate. Peel may be 
chopped and used in cookie, nut 
bread, muffin mixtures. 

** * 
Prize Winning Honey Caramels. 


1 cup honey 

1 cup corn syrup 

1 cup sugar 

y% Ib. butter (% cup) 

1 can condensed milk (sweetened) 
1 cup chopped walnut meats 


Boil one can sweetened milk in 
unopened can for 2 hours. Be care- 
ful to keep can covered with water. 
Open and blend contents with the 
butter, honey, sugar and corn syrup. 

Boil slowly in heavy saucepan 
stirring constantly until mixture 
forms firm ball in cold water (250 
degrees). Remove from fire, add 
nuts, pour in buttered pan. Chill 
and cut. Wrap each caramel in heavy 
wax paper. 


Honey Drops. 


tablespoons honey 

cup boiling water 

cups white sugar 
tablespoons butter 

egg whites 

teaspoons almond extract 


Pour the honey into the boiling 
water and add sugar. Boil slowly 
until syrup dropping from a spoon 
leaves a thread behind it. (250 de- 
grees Farenheit). Pour the syrup 
over the stiffly beaten egg whites 
and add the almond extract. Beat 
until it is cold and just as stiff as 
can be handled. Drop on a waxed 
paper and let cool. A nut meat 
pressed on the top of the candies 
makes them still more attractive. 

* * * 


wNwNNHre 


Don’t you think it is time for 


you to be making that Honey Fruit 
Cake for Christmas? 


1 cup honey 
% pound butter 
eggs 
cups flour 
teaspoons baking powder 
tablespoons allspice 
cups chopped pecans 
cup chopped almonds 
cups currants 
cups seedless raisins 
cup dates 
pound orange peel 
pound lemon peel 
pound citron 
pound glazed pineapple 
pound candied cherries 


Sift flour and measure. Divide 
flour into two equal parts. To one 
add baking powder and allspice and 
sift twice more. Cream butter well. 


& 


Add honey. Add well beaten egg 
yolks, Add sifted dry ingredients 
gradually. Fold in stiffly beaten 


egg whites. Roll nuts and fruits 
(except cherries and pineapple) in 
remaining flour. Add to dough mix- 
ture. Add cherries and pineapple. 
Bake in slow oven (300 degrees) 2 
to 2% hours. 
** * 
A Favorite 


To save time try honey butter on 
your toast, biscuits, bread, et>. % 
cup honey and % cup of butter 
blended together. This is especially 
good for the smaller members of the 
family who like bread, butter and 
honey. The honey will not run off 
of the bread and get all over their 
fingers and now and then on their 
clothes. 
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Warren L. Whitcomb. 


fae loss in package bees in ship- 

ment has decreased greatly since 
1928-29 when the loss was 10 to 15 
per cent of the entire amount of bees 
shipped and is now less than 1 per 
cent. 


The losses now are attributed 
chiefly to the errors of the shipper 
due to the fact there are still many 
shippers who are not taking the 
nationally accepted uniform shipping 
package and uniform method of 
crating. Some shippers do not crate 
the packages sufficiently far apart so 
that no provision is made for air 
while in transit. 


Dr. Whitcomb suggests the desir- 
ability of having the crating strips 
on top of the packages and not on 
the ends so that the crates would 
ride evenly in the cars. 


Dr. Whitcomb gave an idea of the 
cooperation between the Southern 
Field Station and the field stations 
located at Laramie, Wyoming, and 
Davis, California and also in co- 
operation with beekeepers generally 
in the north. 

Some 770 packages were shipped 
this year into Colorado, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Iowa on a co- 
operative basis. The 2-pound pack- 
ages apparently are a minimum for a 
buildup for honeyflow. He recom- 
mended 25 per cent overrun on the 
weight of packages. A 2-pound 
package will, on the average, shrink 
one to seven ounces in shipment de- 
pending upon the honeyflow at the 
shipping end. Out of one shipment 
of 110 packages of the 700 packages 
tested, 22 packages were underweight 
which meant that they would not be 
producers during that season. With 
the weak packages also, there is a 
greater amount of drifting. 

Use of packages for strengthening 
colonies for the honey yield was 
tested. It is true that strengthening 
of packages will increase the honey 
yield but it has not been definitely 
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Suggestions About 


Package Bees 


A summary of the remarks of Warren L. Whitcomb, 
of the Federal Bee Culture Laboratory, before the 
Alabama State Beekeepers Association, at Birming- 
ham, September 30, 1937. 


determined that this can be carried 
on generally throughout the honey 
producing areas on a profitable basis, 
even though some areas may profit 
directly thereby. 


Experiments are being conducted 
also at the Station with reference to 
colony management for package bee 
production. The 10-frame hive was 
originally planned for comb honey 
production where it was necessary to 
force the bees into the super, A 
modified practice with the same hive 
has been used both for the produc- 
tion of honey and production of bees. 
The experiment so far has been 
carried on for one year. It is 
apparently true that a wider hive in 
one brood chamber would be more 
desirable from the standpoint of 
heavy production of package bees. 


Generally, feeding increases the 
production of bees even when honey 
is in the fields and abundant pollen 
reserves are extremely necessary. 

Dequeening of colonies in the fall 
flow to build up pollen reserves to 
give to other colonies is desirable and 
can be worked in conjunction with the 
usual procedure of requeening of 
colonies by the breeders during the 
fall season. 

Supersedure. 


Four men in the various depart- 
ments have been working two years 
on the supersedure problem. Records 
have been kept of shipments from 15 
breeders. 

On a total of 770 packages on 
which the results have been tabu- 
lated there was shown a loss of 7.26 
per cent of the queens in shipping, 
introduction and manipulation. 

In addition, 8.99 per cent ‘of the 
queens were superseded and another 
3.8 per cent were replaced by the 
purchasers as being poor queens. 
This makes a total loss of queens of 
20 per cent from various causes. 

Dr. Whitcomb asserted that there 
was yet a lot to be done in queen 
rearing and queen shipping. He 
stated the selection of queens on the 
basis of their honey production 
qualities is not a desirable basis, 

While a colony in a yard may bea 
high producer, it may be so for other 
reasons such as drifting, proper loca- 
tion, and manipulations which may 


be inadvertently done. A queen 
heading a high producing colony 
might not also be able to produce 
daughters which had the same qual- 
ity. The daughters should be tested. 
This means that a breeder, in order 
to be properly tested, should have 
her daughters tested for a year and 
would mean the carrying over of 
breeding stock for two years before 
using. 

Tests in Wyoming and the west 
also show one honey producer might 
secure a much larger crop than 
another with the same stock, queens 
being introduced with the same 
amount of brood and having the 
same number of bees when intro- 
duction was made. 


There is a large difference also in 
the qualities of the brood which may 
be obtained from queens. On some 
of the tests made, only 55 per cent 
of the total eggs laid reached the 
pupa stage and 40 per cent died 
while developing. 


Dr. Whitcomb particularly stressed 
the point that it was difficult to make 
a selection of qualities in the present 
queen yard, owing to the very nature 
of the high production and short sea- 
son. He suggested that two vari- 
ables combined in a queen were hard 
to measure and that the variation in 
queen rearing methods allowed of 
great range in final results. It is 
difficult to tell a poor queen from a 
good one when raised under proper 
conditions. He made mention of one 
of the best honey producing colonies 
in one of their northern test yards 
which was headed by what was as- 
sumed to be a “runt queen.” Records 
are available on many hundred 
queens which were passed upon as 
to their quality before being shipped 
in the south and then similarly passed 
upon when received in the northern 
producing yards. Similarly, records 
were taken at the end of the season 
to see the checkup. 

Dr. Whitcomb suggested that the 
production of bees for sale per 
colony could be doubled by proper 
procedure. Some of the requisites 
were ample pollen supplies, stimu- 
lative feeding and plenty of honey, 
the water necessary for brood rear- 


(Please turn to page 583) 
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Indoor Wintering 


By C. H. Pease, 


Connecticut. 


EING an inside winterer, I nat- 
urally read the Diemer article in 
the October American Bee Journal 
first, but was somewhat disappointed 
to find that they had not described the 
details of their experiment as com- 
pletely as they had previously done 
through other channels. 

I am quite confident that what 
they did last winter in Missouri could 
not be successfully done in our lati- 
tude (the top of Connecticut) as they 
are about three degrees nearer the 
equator than we are and their 
winters are shorter and, doubtless 
milder; in fact, their bees were con- 
fined only three months whereas ours 
were in my cellar last winter 135 
days (about four and a half months), 
and those last six weeks of confine- 
ment that the Diemer bees did not 
get are the trying ones in any form 
of wintering. 


haAtoo oo 


However, their experiment is in- 
teresting, and, although different 
from my inside wintering, it is one 
more step in the direction of proof 
that absolutely safe 100 per cent 
wintering of bees, regardless of the 
severity of the winter, can only be 
accomplished by taking the bees 
away from the weather, because the 
weather is beyond human control. 

No outside winterer has ever been 
able to know in the fall how many 
colonies he will have alive in the 
spring—and he does not know now 
what he will have next spring. I 
know exactly how many I will have 
next spring, and have enjoyed this 
knowledge every season for the last 
fifteen years, as I have not lost one 
colony from wintering in this time. 

I don’t care what the winter is; 
no blizzards, ice storms, prolonged 
extreme cold, poor quality stores, 











mice, skunks, or any other outside 
hazard can touch my bees. And, be- 
sides, their winter food costs less 
than 45 cents per colony instead of 
several dollars’ worth of my best 
clover honey, which, together with 
the positive knowledge that every 
colony is wintering perfectly instead 
of worrying myself about whether or 
not they are dying outside, is con- 
ducive to that “grand and glorious 
feeling’ that helps to make life 
worth living. 

The Diemers have started some- 
thing that knocks out nearly all of 
the old-time wintering theories, and 
here’s hoping they succeed because 
the outside idea of wintering bees is 
a costly bee killer and a gamble. 

I was once called to account by a 
beekeeping authority for insisting 
that outside wintering is a gamble 
and full of “ifs.” But is it not true 
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that perfect outside wintering is im- 
possible “if” the weather man does 
not let the bees have at least two or 
three flights, “if” ice freezes the en- 
trance shut and suffocates them, “if” 
the stores are not O. K. and plenty of 
them, “if” they are in an exposed, 
windy location, “if” they are not 
properly packed, “if”? mice or skunks 
raise havoc with them? As to the 
gamble part, I will quote J. L. Byer, 
of Markham, Ontario, who wrote in 
Gleanings, November, 1920: “Surely, 
as I have often claimed, beekeeping 
is a gamble all right.” 

The Diemers and I agree and we 
disagree. We agree that inside 
wintering is the only sure and eco- 
nomical way of successfully bridging 
the gap between one honeyflow and 
the next, but we disagree on details 
such as the monthly exercise “spree” 


_—_— 


in a temperature of 80 degrees and 
also the fluctuation of 35 degrees 
in the bee room at other times. Mr. 
Diemer has worked his experiment 
only one winter of three months’ 
confinement with no loss; I have 
worked mine fifteen winters of four 
and a half months, average confine- 
ment, with no loss. His bees were in 
a room on the first floor of his house; 
mine were in a room under the first 
floor. Although his bees came out 
alive and seemingly in good con- 
dition, I believe they would have had 
more vitality had they been kept 
quiet and in a more even tempera- 
ture. I endeavor to see that condi- 
tions in my bee room are such that 
the bees will remain as quiet as 
possible throughout the whole winter. 

That cage idea is a new one to me, 
but I am not sure that it is a bad 
one. However, I may make a few 


to try out this coming winter, and as 
the late Dr. Miller used to say, “take 
it to the bees” for approval. It has 
one good feature, anyway, it will 
keep the floor free from dead bees 
that are a part of all forms of 
wintering. 

Perhaps if we inside winterers per- 
sist in hammering at it long enough, 
at least some of the outside winterers 
may become converted to the idea 
(some already have), but, as we have 
often heard, people believe what they 
want to, and reform comes slow and 
hard to those who have suffered 
winter losses so long that they like it. 

Although we may not live to see 
it, we may gather encouragement 
from the following quotation from 
Emerson: “The measure of a 
master in his success in bringing all 
men ’round to his opinion twenty 
years later.” 





ABJ 


Honey in Foods 


From the Standpoint of the Federal Food and Drugs Act 


By W. S. Frisbie, 


Chairman, Food Standards Committee. 


Ts present definition and stand- 
ard for honey was announced in 
June, 1906, in the year in which the 
present Federal Food and Drugs Act 
was signed by President Theodore 
Roosevelt. This standard was the 
work of a committee known as The 
Standards Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Official Agricultural Chemists. 
This committee worked on food 
standards before the food law was 
passed. This and many other stand- 
ards promulgated by that original 
committee are in effect today and 
most of them unchanged—a testimo- 
ny to the care and thoroughness with 
which these chemists did their work. 
During all of these years there has 
been little if any criticism of the 
definition for honey. At the present 
time, there is no request before the 
Food Standards Committee for any 
modification or revision. 

The fact that honey was included 
in one of the first schedules to be 
considered by this committee not 
only attests the importance of the 
product but reflects also the fre- 
quency with which it was adulterated, 
particularly strained honey. After 
the Act was passed, gross forms of 
adulteration of honey practically 
ceased. The records show, however, 
that it is necessary to exercise con- 
*Presented before International Beekeepers’ 


Congress, Institute Day, October 27, 1937, 
Washington, D. C.—Editor. 
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tinued vigilance to guard against 
some forms of adulteration. Within 
the last five years, for example, many 
consignments of honey have been 
seized under the Act because they 
were short of weight declared on the 
label. The aggregate of these 
seizures amounts to several tons of 
honey. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has also proceeded against 
shipments within this period of honey 
adulterated with sucrose, with com- 
mercial glucose and with commercial 
invert sugar. The last adulterant is of 
particular interest since this presents 
a tough problem for the chemists, 
for commercial invert sugar is not 
so easily nor so certainly detected as 
is the case with sugar sirup and glu- 
cose. The Department published in 
March of this year a Notice of Judg- 
ment (No. 26178) on an action 
brought in the case of a seizure of a 
consignment of honey alleged to be 
adulterated with commercial invert 
sugar. The claimant sought’ to 
contest this case and it was tried to 
a jury. The court, in the charge to 
the jury, took occasion to refer to 
the painstaking work of the Govern- 
ment chemists and referred to them 
by name, Mr. Lothrop of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, and Dr. 
Osborn of the Food and Drug 
Administration. In this sharply 
contested case the jury returned a 


verdict for the Government. The 
victory for the Food and Drug 
Administration is of no little im- 
portance to the honey industry. 


We realize that you are interested 
not alone in honey but in other foods 
in which honey is or may be utilized. 
So far the Department of Agri- 
culture has not established any 
standards for such products, and it 
would perhaps be appropriate to ex- 
plain the chief reason for this fact. 
The present Food Standards Com- 
mittee consists of representatives 
of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists, the Association of 
Dairy, Food and Drug Officials, and 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
was established in 1913. The prin- 
ciples which have governed this 
Committee for these twenty-four 
years prescribe the formulation of 
definitions which shall reflect con- 


sumer understanding and _ ethical 
trade practices. Since no specific 
authority has been granted by 


Congress under this Act to establish 
standards having the force and effect 
of law, it is obviously necessary that 
those definitions which are adopted 
by the secretary shall be ones the 
validity of which can reasonably well 
be established, in the event of liti- 
gation, by suitable testimony showing 
consumer understanding and good 
manufacturing practices. 
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Consumer understanding of pro- 
ducts in which honey may be used 
as a flavor or a supplementary sweet- 
ening agent is not so well established, 
nor is there such uniformity in 
manufacturing practices as to war- 
rant the Committee in undertaking 
to announce for purposes of law en- 
forcement definitions and standards 
for this class of product, Under its 
present set-up, the Committee must 
avoid the announcement of any defi- 


nition or standard which can be 
criticized as being arbitrary or 
capricious. The Food and Drug 


Administration has received many 
inquiries regarding the use of honey 
in food products and to all has con- 
sistently replied that in the absence 
of any definition or standard to guide 
it, every food article to be qualified 
as a honey product, or even honey- 
flavored, must contain a sufficient 
amount of honey to _ definitely 
characterize it over a similar product 
in which honey is not an ingredient. 
It becomes a rather difficult matter 
both to the regulatory official and to 
the manufacturer, since we have but 
to realize the many varieties of 
honey on the market from the deli- 
cate flavored Orange Blossom or 
White Clover to the strong flavored 
honey such as Buckwheat honey. 
Obviously, decision must be reached 
in individual cases. 


A misunderstanding in some 
quarters has arisen regarding the 
use of honey in jams and jellies, 
word having gone out that the stand- 
ard recognizes sugar and not honey 
and, therefore, the use of honey 
constitutes an adulteration. This is 
true only technically, in the same 
fashion as the use of gold in our 
copper coinage would be deemed an 
adulteration, since it results in a 
departure from a definite standard. 
In other words, an adulteration tech- 
nically may occur by the substitution 
of a more valuable ingredient as well 
as one of less intrinsic worth. The 
Administration, in its ‘correspon- 
dence, has sought to assure those in- 
quirers that the use of honey in jams 
and jellies is by no means barred 
but simply that an appropriate label- 
ing is called for, and, incidentally, it 
would seem to be the desire of the 
manufacturer of such product to call 
attention to the fact that honey in- 
stead of sugar is the sweetening 
agent. All that is required under the 
Act is that the labeling shall be free 
from any misleading statement, de- 
sign or device. 


Those of you who attended the 
convention at San Antonio last year 
learned of the investigation by this 
Administration of the famous Cuban 
honey which made its appearance in 
this country some five or six years 
ago. It was originally labeled as 
nature’s cure for throat, stomach, 
bowel and other ills, Its marvelous 
properties were more specifically set 
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forth in a leaflet in which it was 
offered as a cure for snake bites, the 
stings of poisonous insects and rec- 
ommended for ulcers of the throat, 
mouth and alimentary canal, even 
for the relief of asthma. Since the 
analysis in our laboratory disclosed 
the fact that it was an ordinary 
honey, prosecution was recommended 
but before the case came to trial the 
defendant died. One seizure, how- 
ever, was effected in 1934. Since then 
the product has been offered for sale, 
so far as we can find, with no false 
or fraudulent therapeutic claims on 
the label. The same, or similar 
claims, still are made for the product, 
but they are in the form of collateral 
advertising over which the Food and 
Drugs Act has no jurisdiction. 


Attempts have also been made, as 
you probably know, to incorporate 
this honey in bread and the bread 
labeled with extravagant therapeutic 
claims. Apparently this enterprise 
more or less failed since we have 
been unable to find consignments of 


such bread for seizure under the Act.. 


Although the labels for this honey 
collected in 19387 contain no thera- 
peutic claims, it is interesting to note 
that the consumer is directed to take 
1 or 2 teaspoonfuls before each meal 
and before retiring, diluted with milk 
if necessary. ‘The strategy of 
recommending its consumption in 
such regular dosage is apparent when 
we learn that the purchaser pays 
over a dollar a pound for this 
delicacy! 

For the past four years, as you 
know, Congress has undertaken the 
task of amending the Food and 
Drugs Act so as to afford more com- 
plete protection to the consumer and 
to the industry as well to an extent 
not now possible in an Act which has 
been in effect for thirty years. In 
all of the Bills so far considered, 
there is a provision for the establish- 
ment of legal food standards by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Such a 
provision would obviously result in 
extending the list of standards for 
foods which would be equitable alike 
to the consumer and to the legiti- 
mate manufacturer. 


Although most of this audience 
will probably not recall from per- 
sonal experience, you all at least 
have heard of the interest of the 
honey producers in the enactment of 
Federal food laws. Your industry 
voted determinedly and consistently 
for the passage of the Act in 1906. 
You have again demonstrated your 
interest in Bills to amend this law 
which have been before Congress 
during the past four years. The 
Food and Drug Administration not 
only acknowledges the part you have 
played and continue to play in the 
enactment of a law which will afford 
the maximum of protection to the 
consumer but pledges, through its 
Chief, Mr. Campbell, to continue to 


maintain the integrity of your 
product just.so far as machinery and 
available funds will permit. You 
rightly take a justifiable pride in the 
product which you offer to the public 
and one to which the Books of the 
Old Testament pay tribute, perhaps 
best described in the words of 
Maeterlinck: ‘““‘Were someone from 
another world to descend and ask of 
the earth the most perfect creation 
of the logic of life, we would needs 
have to offer the humble comb of 
honey.” 
ABJ 


Avoid Wet Apiaries 


Much has been written about 
choosing an apiary site, but here is 
one more point that a Virginia bee- 
keeper has discovered. He had 
several outyards, as most extensive 
beekeepers have, and also rented 
bees to orchard men. Going out one 
morning to get a load of bees for an 
orchard, he found that what appeared 
to be a fairly firm field was too‘soft 
to drive over and he had to’ carry 
each hive a quarter of a mile to the 
truck, Now he picks his location in 
April instead of August, or at least 
checks up on what they will be like 
in April. Walter H. Hull, 

Virginia. 





ABJ. 


A New Bulletin 


“The Influence of Size of Brood 
Cell Upon the Size and Variability 
of the Honeybee,” is the title of a 
new technical bulletin recently issued 
by the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ames, Iowa. The bulletin is 
Research Bulletin 218 and Roy A. 
Grout is the author. 

An article in this magazine in the 
April 1936 issue gives a digest of the 
results covered in the bulletin. The 
data presented show conclusively 
that size of brood cell is a factor in 
determining the size of the adult 
worker bee and that significantly 
larger bees are obtained through the 
use of artificial foundation having 
enlarged cell bases. 

Copies of the bulletin can be had 
by addressing the Iowa Experiment 
Station at Ames. 

BJ 


Long-Winded 
Speakers 


One thing that tends to kill inter- 
est in beekeepers’ meetings is the 
long-winded speaker. It seems that 
some are able to do a lot of talking 
without saying much. Any speaker 
who can not say his say in 20 or 30 
minutes is seldom worth listening to. 
If a definite time limit were insisted 
upon by the chairman and more time 
allowed for discussion, our meetings 
could be made much more interesting. 

E. S. Miller. 
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A stand and sign, small but often enough. 


UR place is located on the edge of 

town where two highways unite. 
Such a location has a multitude of 
signs, so a good sign is absolutely 
important. Mr. Nielson made the 
block letter sign, the faces of which 
are painted black, the sides yellow 
and the sign mounted on a gleaming 
white background. This is suspended 
from an arm at right angles to a four 
by four standard. Both arm and 


standard are painted alternating 
black and yellow. 
We have made trips’ through 


different states to see and compare 
honey stands. Some stands, though 
spacious, were dirty and weather 
beaten, and so arouse little interest. 
There is certainly no desire to 
possess anything coming from them. 
Others though small and well-kept 


A sign like this, described in the article, 


~. The Roadside Sign 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen, 
Nebraska. 


were so cluttered that they did not 
engage the attention quickly. 


We desired a place that would 
compel attention, arouse interest and 
create desire. The mating hives have 
taken care of the first two require- 
ments. The honey speaks for itself. 
We keep just a few containers of 
honey on the stand. It is only a 
short distance to the house where 
there is an ample supply. People 
like to see what they are buying and 
so although most of our sales are in 
tins, we use the glass containers for 
display purposes. 

Simply displayed in the sunlight, 
the honey speaks for itself. It re- 
minds one of imprisoned sunshine. 
“IT just had to stop; it looked so 
good!”’ is a frequent exclamation. 


The color scheme adopted years 
ago is yellow, black and white. The 
sign is wired for electricity and so 
proclaims its message at night too. 


The queen mating boxes are un- 
usual and have aroused interest and 
curiosity. They are wonderful ad- 
vertisers. 

The sign shown on the tree is very 
like those often used by beekeepers. 
It easily goes unnoticed. The other 


is a profitable investment. 





sign which may be read for a quarter 
of a mile sells tons of honey every 
year. 

To keep a neat sign, well painted, 
requires little effort and expense and 
brings in steady honey sales. The 
sign should have a good background, 
should have both contrasting letter- 
ing and few words and, of course, 
“Honey” should be the outstanding 
word. Do not have your sign too near 
others, for competition is not good. 
It should be seen for a little distance 
on either side. 

It is well to have a price sign. 
Many people hesitate about stopping 
to ask about the price. 

Invest in a good sign, take care 
of it and it will go a long way toward 
disposing of much of your crop. 


A makeshift and neglected sign. 


















Illinois. 





MAN asked me the other day 
what I thought were the most im- 
portant changes in the immediate 
future of American beekeeping. I 
told him that, in.my mind, we were 
to make the greatest strides in bee 
breeding and honey plant develop- 
ment, and that the future would see 
great advances in these two subjects. 
Much of our early information and 
literature on bees came from the 
time that the American Bee Journal 
was founded in 1861, and many 
articles appeared in its pages trans- 
lated from the German. The 
Germans were more advanced in bee- 
keeping at that date than other parts 
of the European continent, except 
Italy. The Germans had made im- 
portation of Italian queens and found 
the race so much better than their 
native blacks, that their bee journals 
were full of the subject. 

Samuel Wagner, the first editor of 
the American Bee Journal, attempted 
importations of Italians into America 
in 1855, but he was unsuccessful. 

I find reported in the first National 
Beekeepers Convention which was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, in March, 
1860, a report of apparently the first 
successful importation of Italian bees 
and queens, made the year before, 
or in 1859 by Langstroth, Wagner 
and Mahan. This was followed next 
year by importations by Parsons, the 
Patent Office, and from then on im- 
portations became numerous. Adam 
Grimm, of Wisconsin, in 1867 went 
to Italy and came back with some 
100 colonies of Italian bees. He later 
advertised these queens at $20.00 
each, 

My grandfather, Charles Dadant, 
made two trips to Italy. On the first 
in 1872, he arranged for impor- 
tations, which were later very 
successful. The Dadants not only 
sold the imported stock at prices 
ranging from $10.00 to $20.00, but 
also reared queens themselves from 
these imported mothers which sold 
at prices ranging from $3.00 to 
$10.00. I have many times heard my 
father say that he would rather 
spend his time in jail than raise 
queens for sale. The woods were 
full of black bees, many of the 
buyers of the queens were novices, 
with mostly black bees themselves, 
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and with little knowledge of the 
difficulties of introduction, and the 
possibilities of supersedure. Maybe 
father took the complaints too 
seriously, but I imagine that all 
earlier breeders have felt the same 
at times after weeks of hard work 
to get a complaint which seemed 
without foundation, or to be classed 
as a criminal, even though un- 
beknownst even to themselves mis- 
mating might have occurred. 

And yet, these were great days, 
these early days of the introduction 
of the Italian race into America. I 
fancy the early breeders did not have 
the strain put on them to keep up 
with the Joneses. They were deeply 
interested in getting pure matings 
in expanding the onward sway of 
modern beekeeping as we know it 
today, for just about the time that 
the Italian bee came in, there came 
also from Europe, the honey ex- 
tractor and bee comb foundation, 
and our beloved L. L. Langstroth 
had come out with his epoch making 
comb hive, which was to make all 
these other innovations tei times as 
valuable as they would have been in 
the box hive period. 

So, I say, we have a great deal to 
credit to these pioneers in American 
beekeeping. 

Readers are all familiar with the 
Benton mailing cage which is used 
almost entirely in mailing queen bees 
throughout the world. Perhaps, 
however, many do not remember 
Frank Benton, the inventor of the 
cage. Mr. Benton was in charge of 
the Bee Culture Laboratory in 
Washington, D. C., from 1891 to 
1907. 

Mr. Benton traveled extensively in 
Europe previous to taking his posi- 
tion with the department, and made 
several trips to Europe and Asia dur- 
ing his office term. The government 
sent him there to investigate the 
different races of bees, Italians, 
Caucasians, Cyprians, Carniolans, as 
well as the giant bee of India, and 
other races. 

To my mind Mr. Benton was a 
generation ahead of his time. He 
had the idea that with such a country 
as the United States, with all the 
varied climate and temperatures 
from Cuba to Arctic, separate races 
of bees should be secured which had 
more nearly the natural requisites 
through survival in their native 
countries. For instance, Caucasians 


Important Changes 


In The Immediate Future 
By M. G. Dadant, 


from mountainous Russia for our 
mountain sections, Carniolans, per- 
haps for the foothills, Egyptians 
for the warmer sections, and the 
Italians, perhaps for between. 

But American beekeeping was not 
yet ready for such a selective pro- 
cess. In the first place the darker 
races were harder to distinguish 
from the native blacks, and the 
hybrids, especially, were indistin- 
guishable. The Italian race lent it- 
self more to this program of im- 
provement. 

In the second place, many of the 
outlying regions were not yet open 
to beekeeping so the territory was 
restricted. Furthermore, beekeeping 
was on the increase, and what was 
needed was an all purpose bee which 
could be bred in quantities and at 
a price which would allow volume 
sales. 

The southern breeder has been 
criticized for not breeding better 
bees, for not spending more time in 
scientific breeding. Blame has been 
put on him, that in the present day 
hubbub of volume production, quality 
has been neglected, that many of 
our complaints of supersedure, bad 
wintering, and even disease are the 
final results of too little attention to 
the fine points of bee breeding. Part 
of this may be true. 

But personally, I want to compli- 
ment the southern breeder rather 
than criticize him. The southern 
breeders have certainly done a fine 
piece of work in being able to expand 
their production to take care of the 
enormous demands put upon them by 
the northern producers. The eternal 
cry has been for cheaper bees to cut 
production costs, and prices of queen 
bees went down even as low as 25 
cents each. When prices get even 
with or below the cost of production, 
there are only two things to do. 
Either go out of business or cut 
corners to bring down costs so as to 
allow a margin of profit. 

Well, the breeders did not go out 
of business, and in cutting costs, it 
is undoubtedly the case that insuffi- 
cient attention to breeding problems 
has resulted, That is a natural con- 
sequence. Most any breeder would 
be more than willing to hire a geneti- 
cist, and a special assistant to handle 
his breeding problems if he knew that 
he could get two or three or five 
dollars for his queens to recompense 
him for his investment. But I do not 
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believe, in the past thirty years at 
least, any breeder could ever have 
survived who followed this policy, 
even though his queens might have 
been ever so good. We have been in 
an era of volume expansion, big 
production. The southern breeder 
has stood up to the volume demands 
far better than anyone could have 
anticipated. 

But now, I wonder, if we are not 
rapidly approaching another cycle? 
Isn’t it perhaps true that within the 
next ten or twenty years we may 
look for a tapering off in the rapid 
expansion in bees? Already we hear 
beekeepers in many of the better 
regions complaining that the terri- 
tory is becoming overcrowded. Sugar 
beets are cutting in on alfalfa and 
sweet clover in the irrigated valleys. 
Changing plans in rotation of crops 
in many other sections may leave 
large acreage out of the picture. 
Our basswood groves are becoming 
smaller. Soy beans are entering the 
farm picture. 

I should like to give you for what 
it is worth, the following observation 
which I have made in traveling over 
the country during the past year. 
More and more I hear large bee- 
keepers say that they are disappoint- 
ed with the bees they are getting, 
that they do not measure up to the 
quality which they want in their 
apiaries. The usual threat on part 
of such a beekeeper is that he will 
go south and raise his own stock, and 
quite a number have already done 
this. I think more are doing it each 
year. Perhaps they find it cheaper 
to live and more pleasant in the 
south during the cold winters, and 
want to occupy themselves while 
there, thus raising their own supply 
of bees. No doubt that is the de- 
termining factor with some. 

But others are conscientious in 
their belief that they can make better 
selections, raise better bees with 
more of the characteristics suited to 
their particular environment, than 
they can get through the present 
agencies. Two large producers, one 
with 1700 colonies and another with 
1400 so expressed themselves to me 
within the last month. One of them 
is definitely locating a yard in the 
south. He may give it up as a bad 
job after he has confronted the diffi- 
culties, but at least it shows how the 
producers are thinking. 

Please do not consider these state- 
ments a reflection on the whole 
southern bee breeding fraternity. 
There are thousands of satisfied 
customers, to the few that are com- 
plaining, but it does show a tendency 
that must be confronted or it may 
grow to proportions that will sooner 
or later jeopardize this great south- 
ern industry of breeding and ship- 
ping bees and queens. 

I feel sure that most every breeder 
is proud of the strain of bees he pro- 
duces, that there is a _ continual 
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effort for betterment of stock. But 
several things militate against suc- 
cess in the efforts. In the first place 
there is no guarantee of isolation. 
The very fact that you must be near 
proper shipping points requires that 
operating yards be located in sections 
where isolation is difficult. In addi- 
tion, in the strenuous work of a 
heavy shipping season, there is not 
the possibility of perpetuating those 
qualities in breeding stock which you 
and your customers consider most 
valuable. I am sure that many, if 
not all breeders, are confronted with 
a possible loss of their breeding 
foundation stock, too often to be 
pleasing to them. Too often buyers 
of bees complain that a good breeder 
last year has queens this year that 
do not measure up. 

No doubt, also, many breeders have 
built up a strain of bees which they 
swear by and which have built them 
a reputation. But man is mortal. 
When a breeder’s active years pass, 
is there and guarantee or any hope 
that the strain on which he has spent 
his lifetime will be carried on and 
perpetuated to the betterment of 
beekeeping? Regardless of how 
anxious we all are for success during 
our lives, we do feel a certain pride 
in having our work recognized and 
carried on after we are gone. 

And that is one thing which has 
been lacking in the past. Pratt, 
Doolittle, Moore, Alley, Davis, all had 
built up strains of bees which must 
have had merit or they would not 
have been so popular, years after 
these noted men had passed on. And 
yet, where are these strains now? 
They have largely disappeared as 
strains in themselves, even though 
we may have their effect in many of 
the bees of today. 

Our businesses do not have the 
perpetuity of those of the European 
countries where a single family stays 
wholeheartedly in one occupation for 
generation after generation. Nor do 
we have the isolation that is needed 
for such narrow breeding as would 
be necessary. 

That is largely the reason why, if 
we want foundation stock, we still go 
to the old countries for it. For the 
isolation and careful small scale 
breeding that we cannot hope to 
approach from the very nature of 
our position. 

Personally I feel that if we are 
ever to accomplish what we should in 
breeding, we shall have to have 
breeding stations in this country that 
will specialize in long term breeding, 
carried on without being impaired 
by the necessity to get volume and 
paying production. 

Will any private breeder ever be 
able to devote himself to such pains- 
taking breeding? I doubt it. He 
cannot afford to do so. And if he 
does is there any assurance that the 
breed he builds up can be maintained 
after he passes out of the picture? 


More and more, I believe, that be- 
fore we can accomplish what should 
be done along these lines, we will 
have to entrust the problem to 
agencies which are best suited to 
carrying out such projects. And by 
that I mean the U. S. Department 
through its Bee Culture Laboratory, 
working in affiliation with the State 
Experiment Stations and private 
individuals in setting up breeding 
stations where such problems can be 
investigated and carried out over a 
long period. 

That is one reason why I am so 
much interested in the experiments 
which are now being conducted on 
disease resistance in bees. They 
represent the first cooperative effort 
for breed improvement, Such work 
can be carried on over a long period, 
I feel sure, with wonderful results. 
There is no doubt that the experi- 
ment so far definitely proves that 
you can get disease resistance in 
bees. But the question still remains 
as to whether after you have gotten 
it, partially or wholly, you have ac- 
complished much unless yon can at 
the same time preserve in this re- 
sistant strain, other qualities such as 
gentleness, honey production, etc., on 
which many of our present bees have 
built their reputation. 

Very probably other breeding sta- 
tions can be established where similar 
work can be done on tongue length, 
honey sac capacity, gentleness, honey 
gathering ability, wintering, etc., and 
perhaps other super stations where 
all these qualities can be assembled 
into one super bee, from which we 
can get our foundation stock. Or we 
will have many established strains, 
well recognized; one a bee selected 
for the conditions of the Rocky 
mountains, another for the slopes of 
the Atlantic Coast, another for the 
wind-swept prairies of the Dakotas 
and Minnesota. 

The possibilities are unlimited. We 
have chicken breeds selected for egg 
production, others for show, others 
for meat production; cattle for milk 
or meat, horses for toil, for light 
work and for show and for racing— 
why not honeybees similarly selected? 

And this will not take a thing out 
of the hands of the southern bee 
breeder. He can make his selection 
of the type he wishes to breed, and 
then add to it all his skill, all his 
efforts into producing a bee which he 
can well advertise as superior on ac- 
count of the painstaking effort he 
has put upon it, and any slip-up in 
his foundation stock can at least be 
partially made up through new addi- 
tional stock from his favorite breed- 
ing station. 

Bee breeding has not been neglect- 
ed, it has been sacrificed to the 
everyday needs of present high speed 
production. I think it is high time 
we recognize this as a problem, 
difficult but possible of solution. We 
should strive for it. 
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Specialties 


HE great field of honey special- 

ties here is still wide open and 
begging for sod busters. The English 
point a way with this Romary bake, 
distinctly a specialty. We reproduce 
the ad here, sent to us by a sub- 
scriber. Read the caption and see 
how quickly you too wish that you 
might taste the goodness in these 
pretty tins. 

Honey candies are on our market; 
some of them excellent, some poor. 
But the bakery field still puts honey 
to a gross use, not because it is honey 
but because the average baker slows 
his returns with it. The honey keeps 
the goods moist over a longer period. 
There are still to be found bakers who 
will dare to sell a fine number just 
because it is made with honey, that 
sweet of all sweets, that comes un- 
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touched from the bosom of earth. 

All of us retain a liking for 
romance in food. Else why do we 
delight in spending for delicacies 
when we are away from home and 
“no one will really know it?” Why 
should this pleasure in food not be 
a part of the light that makes our 
daily life more precious? 

ABJ 


Use Old Packing 
Paper for Grass Cover 


Pieces of old linoleum or tar paper; 
some that has been used for winter 
packing, and is now useless for that 
purpose, laid in front of the entrance 
to the hive will prevent grass and 
weeds growing that hinder the flight 
of the bees. Frank Johnson. 





Top Entrances 


For Wintering 
By Eldon Martin, 


Missouri. 


S one looks back over past bee- 

keeping mistakes he finds in- 
teresting facts. The contraction fad 
was based on theory and resulted in 
poor honey crops. There have been 
other mistakes. Top entrances have 
not been generally accepted because 
of the fad of conserving heat and 
because of flight confusion when en- 
trances are changed, and the idea 
that dead bees must be carried to 
the top, all of them of little value. 

The bottom entrance never did 
give satisfactory results. It is not 
in harmony with the natural condi- 
tion of bees. In the northern states 
where the bees have few flights 
through the winter, the entrance is 
a ventilator. Do you ventilate your 
house in winter from under the door 
or from a lowered window at the 
top? 

The bottom entrance has outlived 
its usefulness as a winter entrance. 
The top entrance will not take the 
place of young bees, a good wind 
break, plenty of packing and good 
stores, but it is far superior to the 
bottom entrance. In my opinion it 
removes excess moisture, gives a 
more uniform temperature, keeps the 
bees down in the hive, keeps out 
marauders and prevents clogged en- 
trances. 

One of our universal mistakes is 
trying to conserve heat by cutting 
the entrance down to a small open- 
ing instead of using plenty of packing 
on sides, top and bottom. I saw a 
yard of twenty colonies wiped out 
north of Auburn, New York during 
the severe winter of 1935-36, that 
probably would have wintered fair 
had they been left on their summer 
stands instead of giving them scanty 
packing and reduced entrances, This 
same beekeeper bought two colonies 
the following spring a quarter of a 
mile away that were left as they 
were in the fall and came through 
in good shape. 

Thousands of colonies die each 
winter because of the entrance and 
yet this is the easiest to control. 


ABJ. 
Improved Apparatus For 
Inseminating Queen Bees 


By The Watson Method 


This is the title of an article by 
W.dJ. Nolan of the Bee Culture 
Office at Washington and published 
in the “Journal of Economic Entomo- 
logy’ for Octobei. It describes the 
improvements in the Watson tech- 
nique which would be of interest to 
breeders and investigators. 
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Mrs. Wixom Active 
Worker 


Mrs, Eva Wixom, Wapato, Wash- 
ington, known as the “honey queen” 
of the Yakima Valley, called atten- 
tion to the Honey Harvest Festival 
by sharing her favorite recipes for 
honey with her buying public. 


Mrs. Wixom keeps 500 colonies 
of bees and harvests from 10 to 15 
tons of honey every year, handling 
the sales end of her business entirely 
herself. Her crop this year will be 
about ten tons. She likes to experi- 
ment with honey cookery and has 
evolved distinctive recipes for honey 





apple pie, pumpkin pie, syrups, 
cookies, etc. I. L. Neill, 
Washington. 
ABJ. 
Enemies 


“Mice are very hurtfull ... to Bees 
but not at all times alike. In summer 
when the hives are full, and the Bees 
lusty and keep a constant guard and 
watch, they seldome meddle with 
them; but in Winter where they are 
. . - Shut into the hives, almost be- 
reaved of their lives, then doe they 
without feare or hazzard rob and 
plundder them. And Satan our con- 
stant adversary takes advantage of 
professors: When they keep a contin- 
uall watch and course in prayer they 
do not so oft miscarrie, but in the 
night of their ignorance, in the sleep 
of their peace and securitie, when 
they can least espie him doth he take 
advantage and by his wily, unseene 
strategems overthrow many.”—From 
the writing of Samuel Purchas, 

W. H. Hull, 
Virginia. 
ABI. 


Suggestions About 
Package Bees 


(Continued from page 575) 


ing being furnished by the syrup fed. 

It would also be necessary to 
develop queens which would breed 
early in the spring and build rapidly. 
More and more the southern queen 
breeder is being called upon to furn- 
ish larger and larger quantities 
earlier in the season so that volume 
production per colony is desirable. 
He stressed to the breeders at the 
meeting particularly that volume pro- 
duction per colony should be aimed at 
rather than the securing of a larger 
number of colonies to get the same 
volume. 


His recommendation was against 
the breeders advertising heavily the 
shipment of packages after June 1. 
In his mind the packages shipped 
after June 1 are a gamble as to 
whether or not they will prove pro- 
ductive to the northern buyer. 
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Livingston and Wyoming County 


Association. 
The Livingston and Wyoming 
County (New York) Beekeepers 


Association met at the home of Fred 
G. Benedict, Friday, September 17. 
The attendance was small, as the day 
was cool and many beekeepers were 
busy at other work, Professor Rae, 
of Cornell University, was the 
speaker; during the forenoon he was 
kept busy answering questions. 

In the afternoon A. C. Gould, 
state bee inspector, dropped in on 
his way through our part of the state. 
the meeting turned into a round 
table talk, with Mr. Gould and 
Professor Rae leading the discussion. 

After the meeting, Professor Rae 
demonstrated packing bees for 
winter. 

At this meeting the following 
officers were elected for 1938: 
Owen Brewer, Jr., Warsaw, presi- 
dent; Everett Clark, Warsaw, vice- 
president; Fred G. Benedict, Perry, 
secretary. 

Fred G. Benedict, Secretary. 
—oOo — 


Seneca County Beekeepers Meet. 


Members of the Seneca County 
(Ohio) Beekeepers Association were 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Huth, at their home west of Tiffin, 
Saturday, September 25. After a 
delicious potluck dinner a business 
meeting was held, with Earl Buton 
presiding. Reports were given by 
William Cross and John Buchman 
on the recent meetings held in 
Sylvania and Medina. 

The honey crop here is very short. 
What little honey there is was 
gathered from smartweed, goldenrod, 
late alsike, and buckwheat. Consider- 
able feeding will be necessary to get 
the bees in shape for winter. 

John F, Buchman. 


——- oO — 


Report of Southern Beekeeping 
States Federation Meeting at 
Washington, D. C., October, 
25-26-27. 


Monday morning, October 25, a 
business session of the Southern 
Beekeeping States. Federation was 
held in the Hall of Nations, Washing- 
ton Hotel. The meeting was called 
to order by President E. S. Prevost. 
The minutes of the 1936 meeting 
were read and adopted. All com- 
mittees were appointed and the 
following cities extended invitation 
for the next meeting: Charleston, 


Tampa, Fla., and New Orleans, 


8. C., 
La. 


Tuesday morning, October 26, the 
meeting was called to order by the 
president, who gave an address on 
“The Value of the Southern Bee- 
keeping Conference.” Mr. Geo. W. 
Bohne gave a talk on ‘Analyzing this 
Business of Ours.”” Dr. Eugene C. 
Auchter gave a talk on “The Im- 
portance of Pollination in Fruit 
Yields,” As Dr. E. J, Dyce and 
W. G. Lemaistre, of Canada, could 
not attend, they were represented by 
Mr. E. C, Martin, of O. A. C. College, 
who made a very interesting talk. 
The following ‘officers were elected 
for 1938. 

President L. M. Dewey, Merritt Island, 
Fla.; Vice-President, M. S. Fortune, May- 
hew, Miss.; Secretary, A. V. Dowling, 
Valdosta, Ga. 

Legislative Committee; G. G. Puett, Ga.; 
J. M. Robinson, Ala.; T. W. Burleson, Texas; 
J. W. Newton, La.; L. C. Jensen, Miss.; 

Resolutions Committee: R. E. Foster, Fla.; 
Thos. Atchison, Ala.; G. W. Bohne, La. 

Program Committee: Ned Prevost, S. C.; 
A. C. Lundin, Fla; A. D. Hiett, Va. 

Executive Committee: G. W. Bohne, La.; 
Roy Weaver, Texas; J. W. Rice, Okla.; 
Leslie Wedgeworth, Ariz.: Homer W. 
Richards, Ark.; Jasper Knight, Ala.; L. > 
Jensen, Miss.; L. » wis, Fla.; E. H. 
Ezell, S. C.; P. G. Craddock, N. C.; H. W. 
Weatherford, Va.; G. M, Bently, Tenn. ; 
J G. Rossman, Ga. 

Nominating Committee: G. G. Puett, Ga.; 
A. D. Hiett, Va.; L. M. Lewis, Fla. 


Charleston, S. C., was selected for 
the meeting to be held next fall, the 
exact date to be announced later. 
A special invitation to attend is ex- 
tended to Canadian and northern 
beekeepers, the Apiary Inspectors of 
America and the American Honey 
Institute. There are many historical 
sights near Charleston and _ the 
weather should be pleasant. Mr. 
Prevost has promised a short boat 
trip, so make your plans to be with 
us next year. 

A. V. Dowling, Sec. 
—- 0 — 
Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Association. 


The annual convention of the 
Empire State Honey Producers’ 
Association will be held at the Ten 
Eyck Hotel at Albany, New York, 
Friday and Saturday, December 3 
and 4, 1937. 

An excellent program has been 
arranged, including such prominent 
speakers as Jas. I, Hambleton, of 
Washington, D. C.; H. H. Root, of 
Medina, Ohio; E. F. Phillips, of 
Ithaca, N. Y.; George H. Rea, of 
Ithaca, N. Y.; and others. 

All beekeepers are invited to at- 
tend, These annual get-togethers are 
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for the benefit of all beekeepers who 
wish to keep informed of new de- 
velopments in our industry, and 
everyone who wishes to keep up-to- 
date in his field should attend. 
E. T. Cary, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
—_— oO _ 


Conditions In the West. 


Idaho beekeepers report colonies 
below normal with poor stores, 
wintering probability not certain. 
Utah reports ideal fall weather with 
late brood rearing; although colonies 
are generally light in stores, they 
will go into winter quarters better 
than a year ago. The prospects for 
the coming season are excellent. 

Wyoming bees went into winter in 
good condition although some feed- 
ing was done because the flow 
stopped early. Plants look favorable 
for next year. The 1937 honey is 
extra heavy. Nevada bees are going 
into winter quarters with plenty of 
stores although they may need early 
spring feeding. The crop was short 
in most sections and the production 
of comb honey is the smallest for 
many seasons. Glen Perrins, 

Utah. 


aan Q oo 
Benton to “Bees and Honey.” 


Mrs. Grace H. York, owner and 
manager of ‘‘Bees and Honey,” an- 
nounces in the November issue of her 
magazine the appointment of a new 
editor—Ralph Benton. 

American beekeepers have long 
been -familiar with the name of 
Benton. The family background is 
beekeeping. Frank Benton during 
his lifetime wrote widely in bee- 
keeping magazines and was at one 
time Chief of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bee- 
keeping Division. Ralph Benton, his 
son, has for many years been keep- 
ing bees in California and has made 
a reputation in honey production, 
queen-rearing, and experimental 
work. 

—_—_o-— 


An Aspect of the Moisture Problem. 


Recently I read a circular from 
the Forest Products Laboratory on 
the moisture problem in insulated 
houses, It mentioned the use of 
different creosoted papers and alu- 
minum paint in preventing passage 
of moisture. The better the insula- 
tion, the greater the moisture 
problem. 

This is also true in hive construc- 
tion. Dr. C. C, Miller, who cellar 
wintered his bees, left his hives un- 
painted so that moisture would pass 
through the walls. I have seen large 
water blisters under the paint on 
hives of cellar wintered colonies. 

A friend had about 150 colonies 
in double walled protection hives 
during the severe winter of 1935-36. 
The hives were insulated with 2 
inches of planer shavings, creosoted 
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on the outside and covered with 
aluminum paint. They were very 
warm hives and well protected from 
outside moisture. The bees had the 
added protection of snowbanks, but 
they wintered very poorly. The 
cause was inside moisture. 

It has long been known that bees 
in protection hives winter well with 
trays of chaff or leaves. So I sug- 
gested to this friend that he cover his 
frames with sacks of leaves last 
winter. His bees kept dry and 
wintered nearly 100 per cent. 
Another beekeeper packing single 
walled hives, mostly unpainted, in 
leaves, wintered good in 1935-36, 
with sealed covers. 

With the use of protection hives 
and the increased use of aluminum 
paint, we must consider the moisture 
problem. Anyone troubled with 
moisture should try some form of 
moisture escape at the top without 
a draft, as absorbent cushions or top 
entrances, Ivan Whiting, 

Illinois. 
— oO —_— 


Canadian Honey to Great Britain. 


A clipping from ‘“‘Country Life in 
British Columbia” sent by S. P. 
Hodgson reports that Canada was the 
largest individual shipper of honey 
among 45 counties which contrib- 
uted 8,829,296 lbs. of honey to the 
British market in 1936. The Cana- 
dian shipments were 2,295,328 lbs. 
for that year, 560,00 lbs. more than 
in 1935. In 1925 the Canadian ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom were 
4.1 per cent of the total British 
honey imports; now about 27 per 
cent. 

—_—_o — 
Michigan Annual Meeting, 
February 2-3. 


The annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan Beekeepers Association will be 
held at Michigan State College, on 
February 2 and 3 during Farmers’ 
Week. 


—- oO — 
Michigan District Meeting. 


The following district meetings of 
the Michigan Association will be held 
during December—December 8 at 
Detroit, 9 at Saginaw, 10 at Grand 
Rapids. For details, write R. H. 
Kelty, E. Lansing, Michigan. 

—_— Oo-— 


Yakima Cooperative Marketing. 


The Yakima Association is calling 
a special meeting to consider the co- 
operative marketing of honey. H. B. 
Young, district manager of the 
Washington Cooperative Egg and 
Poultry Association, will present the 
problems of cooperative marketing. 
The Yakima Association had displays 
of honey and honey products in 


Yakima, Toppenish and Wapato 

during the Honey Harvest Festival 

Week. I. L. Neill, 
Washington. 
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Yakima Gets Association Meeting. 


Yakima, Washington will entertain 
the Washington Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation for the annual convention 
December 7 and 8. 

I. L. Neill, 
Washington. 
—_—_~o — 
University of Illinois Broadcast On 
Bees and Beekeeping. 


Starting Friday, December 3 at 
2:00 P. M., the University of Illinois 
over its station WILL will in- 
augurate an extended series of week- 
ly 12 minute talks on the subject of 
Bees and Beekeeping in Illinois. 
Professor V. G. Milum, Apiculturist 
of the Department of Entomology 
will explain the behavior of the bee 
colony followed by discussions of the 
fundamentals and principles of bee- 
keeping practices as the series pro- 
gress. Station WILL operates on 
a frequency of 580 kilocycles. 

— oOo — 
Idaho Association Annual Meeting. 


Members of the Idaho State Honey 
Producers Association held their 
meeting November 12 and 13, at 
Twin Falls, Idaho. ‘Twin Falls is in 
south central Idaho, and honey pro- 
ducers were in attendance from 
the far eastern and far western 
parts of the state, some coming 175 
to 200 miles to attend. 

Dr. A. P. Sturtevant, of the Inter- 
mountain States Bee Culture Field 
Laboratory at Laramie, was _ the 
principal speaker. He told of the 
work done in determining the im- 
portance of pollen to the wintering 
and the spring build-up period of 
a colony of bees, The bees start 
brood rearing in February and, he 
says, because of the supply of pollen, 
they continue brood rearing irrespec- 
tive of outside temperature or lack 
of flowers. The colonies with plenty 
of pollen and honey are the ones 
that come through strong in bees. 
They are the ones which build for 
the honeyflow. A colony strong in 
the fall, with plenty of honey, but 
short of pollen is quite likely to come 
through the winter in a weakened 
condition. The old bees in the hive 
die more quickly than the young bees 
can mature and, as the colony must 
wait for spring pollen to begin to 
build, it does not become strong until 
late in the seaon. Dr. Sturtevant 
estimates that four or five frames of 
pollen are required to bring about 
strong colonies in the early spring. 
At a rough estimate, a frame of 
honey is necessary to make a frame 
of brood and a pound of pollen to 
make a pound of bees. 

Dr. Sturtevant has been working, 
also, in the development of a strain 
of bees resistant to A. F. B. and he 
says the results are encouraging, 
but that it will take time to fix the 
resistant quality. 

The two-queen hive has given good 
results. At Laramie the work has 
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been done by putting a queen ex- 
cluder over the body containing the 
old queen, and above this two ex- 
tracting supers with dry combs. Over 
this is placed a wire screen and then 
a super with brood, ripe queen cell, 
or virgin. After the virgin has 
mated and is laying, the screen is 
removed and a super of dry combs 
is placed on top for the honeyflow. 
The two-queen hive gave a greater 
amount of honey than two hives, 
each with a queen. A disadvantage 
was the handling of the high stack 
of supers. After the honeyflow the 
old queen could be killed and the 
brood united. 

Dr. Sturtevant has a_ successful 
method of introducing package bees. 
When the package is received, the 
bees are sprayed with a thin sugar 
syrup. The screen in the end or side 
of the package is cut out and the 
bees are dumped into the hive. The 
sprayed bees do not fly and are in- 
terested in cleaning themselves up. 
The queen is sprayed and dumped 
in among the bees. All are given a 
spraying and the hive is closed. The 
introductions by this method have 
been found to be about 100 per cent 
safe. 

Irwin Powers, of Parma, Idaho, 
one of Idaho’s largest honey pro- 
ducers presented the results of his 
discovery of a parasitic fly which lays 
its eggs in the body of the wax moth 
larva. Mr. Powers showed two combs 
that were infested with lesser wax 
worm and a pint Mason jar contain- 
ing combs, webs, and larvae of the 
lesser wax moth, together with the 
parasitic fly in different stages of 
maturity. The fly looks to be about 
% of an inch long, of a mauve or 
grayish color. 

The egg laid in the body of the 
larva hatches and lives there. The 
larva grows to about full size and 
then dies. Little swellings on the 
skin of the larva indicate the point 
of exit of the parasite. From one 
to a dozen appear to emerge from the 
body of a single worm. The parasitic 
larva spins a cocoon on the comb and 
later emerges as a full grown fly, 


ready for another round after 
mating. The cocoons are _ small 
cotton-like particles. When Mr. 


Powers built a new warehouse, he 
found the combs stored in it were 
infested with wax worms, while in 
the old warehouse the combs were 
practically free from worms. 

The fly appears to prey equally on 
both the lesser and greater wax moth 
larvae. Specimens in all stages 
of development are being sent 
to Dr. Hambleton at the Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory in Washington for 
identification. 

The officers of the Idaho State 
Honey Producers Assn. for the com- 
ing year are: President J. J. Lockie, 
Shoshone; vice-president Earl Miller, 
Blackfoot; secretary-treasurer, Doug- 

(Please turn to page 587) 
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Hazel-Atlas presents four complete lines of Honey Jars, all 
designed specially for honey packers... Crystal clear glass 
displays the natural beauty of your product... Jars are 
easily packed and labeled ... Available in a complete range 
of sizes... Write for free samples. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 


WHEELING, W. V 
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Where Satisfaction is a Certainty 


We stand back of our queens. You are the judge. If you want hustlers that bring 
home the bacon, try Puett’s Italians 


UNTESTED QUEENS—any number—S0c EACH 
15% discount to dealers 


THE PUETT COMPANY 


“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty.” 


HAHIRA, + > GEORGIA 
] 





——_————/ 
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= BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 





Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department, it Sone be so stated 
when advertisement is sen 
Rates of advertising in his classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 

As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment or 
bees on combs must guarantee them free 
from disease, or state exact condition, or 
furnish certificate of inspection from author- 
ized inspector. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


BOOK YOUR ORDER now and get those 
large overweight packages of young bees 
when you want them. Italians or Caucasians. 
Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas. 


GENUINE THREE BANDED ITALIAN 
Bees and Queens for 1938. Alamance Bee 
Company, Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr. Graham, 














BOOK YOUR ORDER with me now if want 

your packages to receive extra care and 
attention next spring. Hugh Graham, College 
Station, Texas. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS and Package Bees. 
Booking orders now for delivery in 1938. 

Quality: stock and service guaranteed. 
Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 


CAUCASIAN PACKAGE BEES. Booking 
orders now for 1988 delivery at new mar- 

ket agreement prices. 
P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


MILLER BROTHERS, Three Rivers Texas, 
are the only exclusive Caucasian queen 
breeders west of the Mississippi river. 


FOR SALE—lItalian Bees and Queens. Noth- 
ing but the best. Let us have a portion 
of your queen and bee trade for 1938. We 
will please you. 
Gradon Bros., Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60’s. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 


BUCKWHEAT HONEY famous Helderberg 
quality in 60’s. 
H. Greulick & Son, Scotia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Well ripened clover honey, car 

lot or local shipments. Will be pleased to 
submit sample. THE COLORADO HONEY 
PRODUCERS’ ASSN., 1324 Market St., Den. 
ver, Colorado. 


HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any quantity. 
H. & S. Honey and Wax mpany, Inc., 

265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 

FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 
sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans. Extra 

good quality. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 

DELICIOUS PALMETTO HONEY in new 


sixties. 
Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Florida. 












































BUCKWHEAT HONEY extracted in sixties, 
- 6 cents. Clarence Dalrymple, Dayton 





75 CASES buckwheat comb honey No. 1 and 
No. 2. Write for prices. Noel J. Loucks, 
Springboro, Pa. 


FOR SALE—New York State clover and 
buckwheat extracted honey in sixty pound 
cans. Walter Severson, Altamont, New York. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honeys. We stock all varieties, HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 108 West Sixth St., Los 
Angeles, California. 








BEST QUALITY bees supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colorado. 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
62 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp 
The Beekeepers [tem, San » TER Texas. 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES on bee supplies and 

comb foundation. geo for catalog. Saves 
you money. FRED W. MUTH CO., 
Pearl and Walnut Sts., Oinelenati, Ohio. 











HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED—Extracted Honey. Send sample 
and price delivered to T. W. Burleson & 
Son, Waxahachie, Texas. 


WANTED—Car lots honey; also beeswax, 

any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., 
Los Angeles, California. 


WANTED — White and Amber Extracted 

Honey, any quantity; also beeswax. 
Write THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


chunk comb, white and 
amber extracted honeys. Any amount. 
onto Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 


WANTED—wWhite and Light Amber extrac- 
ted honey in carlots or less. Clover Blos- 

<> Honey Co., 712 Kossuth St., Columbus, 
oO. 




















WANTED—Comb, chunk comb and extracted 
honey. Any amount. 
Kedash Brothers, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


WANTED—wWhite clover and amber ex- 
tracted honey. Mail samples and price. 
The Brundage Brothers Co., Toledo, Ohio. 








WILL PAY CASH before you ship for white 





clover honey. George Anderson, 2838 
West Kilbourn, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE 





HONEY CASES AND ‘CANS. Used once. 
me Short, Zion Baking Industry, Zion, 
inois. 





BEE SUPPLIES, honey pails and jars. Cash 

paid for all grades of honey. 
A. Tennenhouse, 12213, 12th St. Detroit, 
Michigan. 





FORTY 10-FRAME COLONIES BEES— 
1% and 2 story. Disease free. 
$5.50 each if taken promptly. 


care Valley Bee & Honey Co., Weslaco, 











Texas. 

SELL all or part package outfit. Alonzo 

McKay, Route 1, Vicksburg, Miss. 
WANTED 

WANTED—All_ kinds honey processing 


machinery. Box 15, care American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 


WAX WANTED—Paying 23 to 24 cents 
good clear wax double sacked at your 
station. Wm. Atchley, Upland, Calif. 








WANT 500 or more colonies bees to work 
on shares. Prefer package and queen 

business. 15 years’ experience. Will work 

for salary. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 





TWO TON choice buckwheat and dark honey 
in 60’s. Stephen Blanchard, Naples, N. Y. 


HOWDY’S HONEY—wWhite clover and 
amber, mixed extracted in sixties. Howard 
Potter, Ithaca, Michigan. 








FOR SALE—No. 1 weight clover comb (dis- 
colored some) $4.00 per case of 24 sections. 

Amber extracted in sixties 7 cents. 
H. G. Quirin, vue, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED and inexperienced help to 

assist in extracted honey production. Write 
giving qualifications, wages wanted and 
references. A. J. Schultz, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


SUPPLIES 


QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES at money-saving 

prices. Prompt shipment. We e honey 
and beeswax in trade. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Michigan. 








FOR SALE—Queen mies cages. Material, 
workmanship and service all guaranteed. 
Write for quantity prices. 
Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, Mich. 


= WAX worked into dee, cell natural 
base medium brood foundation for 15c 

Ib., 100 Ibs. $11.00, Thin super 22c. 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 








$11.00 IS OUR PRICE for working 100 Ibs., 

of your wax into medium brood. Guar- 
anteed best quality, sample and shipping 
tags free. Free catalogue tells why we 
underzell everybody on quality supplies, 
write. Walter T. Kelley, Co., Paducah, 
Kentucky. 





POULTRY 


BIG MONEY in pouliry this year. Read 
Poultry Tribune, the big monthly maga- 
zine that tells how leading poultry raisers 
make money. The only poultry magazine 
operating its own experimental farm. Five 
years $1.00, one year trial 25c. Poultry 
Tribune, Dept. C-61, Mount Morris, Ill. 


EXCHANGE 











600 COLONIES of bees and equipment in 
California for bees or equipment any- 
where east of the Rockies. Averaged 2 
—- bw year and 123 lbs. last 3 years. 
. Hansen, Sierra Madre, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES —All 
styles; 150 illustrations. Tells you the type 
to build for your particular locality. Secret 
or getting winter eggs, and copy ve “In- 
land.” Send 25c. 
Inland Poultry Journal, Spencer, Indiana. 


BOOK BARGAIN—Very slightly damaged 
copies of Beekeeping in the South by Ken- 
neth Hawkins, cloth bound, published to sell 
at $1.26, price postpaid only 29 cents. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ili. 














THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal 

in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 


‘apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 


stamps. Membership of the Club, including 
subscription to the Y > ta 10/6. The Apis 
Club, The Way’s End, Foxton, Royston, 
Herts, England. 





Wind Charger Kills Bees 


George David, here at Dadant & 
Sons, reports a case near town where 
a beekeeper found bees being killed 
by his wind charger on the roof of 
the house. Apparently the bees 
flew in the same direction in which 
the charger was located and were 
battered by the flying blades so that 
many of them were killed and 
scattered about the neighborhood. It 
became necessary to run the charger 
by night to avoid this damage. It is 
an interesting case. 








ee 


1937 


Meetings and Events 


(Continued from page 585) 


las Bradshaw, Wendell. The 1938 
meeting is to be held in Boise next 
November. Frank Beach. 
ABJ 
Michigan Counties to Hold Bee 
School December 4. 


A one day bee school will be held 
in Romeo, at the Romeo Savings 
Bank, on Saturday, December 4. This 
will be for all interested beekeepers 
from Macomb, St. Clair, Oakland, 
and Lapeer counties. R. H. Kelty, 
extension apiarist, Michigan State 
College, will show a five-reel movie 
on beekeeping and will discuss the 
following subjects: Wintering bees, 





package bee management, swarm 
control, foulbrood control, honey 
marketing. 


E. V. Mock, state apiary inspector, 
will also attend this meeting to 
answer questions regarding disease 
eradication problems. 

This meeting will start at 10:00 
A. M. William Murphy, 

County Agricultural Agent. 
— 0 -— 
Oregon Broadcast. 

Beekeeping broadcasts December 3, 
17 and 31 at 12:16 noon over KOAC 
will be of interest to Oregon bee- 
keepers. 

ABJ 
Honey Tutti Frutti Cookies. 


1 cup chopped dates 
1 cup seedless raisins 
1 cup candied cherries (cut each cherry 
in 8 or 4 pieces) 
ae cups broken nut meats (break in 
rge pieces) 
cup butter 
if cup light honey 
8 eggs (well beaten) 
1% cups all-purpose flour 
1 cup All Bran 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 


Cream butter and honey well, Add 
the beaten eggs and mix well. Add 
the All Bran, fruit, and nut meats 
which have been well mixed together. 
Add the flour which has been sifted 
once before measuring and then 
sifted two or three times with the 
baking powder and salt. Drop by 
spoonfuls on oiled cookie sheet and 
bake in a rather moderate oven until 
done. 


(This is from Mrs. Florence A. Boden- 
schatz, of Lemont, Illinois, frequent Illinois 
winner in honey cookery contests, both in 
state and national jie wae 


Combination Brush 


and Hive Tool 


When brushing bees from combs 
of honey it requires several extra 
moves changing from the hive tool 
for prying out the frames, to the 
brush for sweeping off the bees. To 
save some of these extra moves I 
fastened a piece of flat steel to the 
handle end of the brush by means of 
two short screws through holes drilled 
in the piece of steel, to use as a hive 
tool. Frank Johnson, 

Wisconsin. 
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¢ Bind Your Journals 

) Use Them Year After Year 

§ From year to year you are receiving much valuable ma- 
) terial. If you keep it in good order so that it may be 
i; easily referred to, it will be of great service. 

“{ Our new binder looks like a book. IT LIES FLAT. It is 
x bound in green cloth, stamped in gold---a handsome ad- 
» dition to any library. With simple hooked wires 

» enabled to snap twelve copies of American Bee Journal 
? in the binder one at a time as they come to you. 

K We guarantee to refund your money if you are not 

) satisfied. The price, postpaid, is $1.25. 

N AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 





Oldest and largest MilkGoat magazine 
published, Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. om 
rate: one year $2.00; three years $4.00: 

five years $6.00. Sample copy 20 cents. 


ADDRESS: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 
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“IMPERIAL” Italian 
Queens : Package Bees 


As Good as the Best. 
UNTESTED QUEENS—5S0c 


The COFFEY APIARIES : Whitsett, Texas 











Australian Beekeeping News 
The Lea Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper”’ 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shillings (Australian) at your Post Office. 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 





West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 





Have vs you usenta donation : 
g to the American Honey § 


& Institute this year as your # 
3 Share in a great cause? § 
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PLAN FOR 1938 NOW! 


Let Package Bees Increase 
Your Profits 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS 
R.F.D. No.1 Montgomery, Ala. 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


:: Jobbers 


Manufacturers :: 











WRITE US ABOUT OUR 
PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


FOR 1938 
CITRONELLE BEE CO., CITRONELLE, ALA. 





American Bee Journal Classified 
Ads Bring Satisfactory Results. 











Package Bees and Queens | 
By Pound, Ton or Car. 
Service - Satisfaction 
Trade Agreement Speen. Write for 





VICTOR APIARIES UVALDE, TEXAS 
















ee tree ene et eran cemeran caer 
| Package Bees and Queens | 
FOR 1938 


: QUALITY BRED ITALIANS, 
3 Larger quantities, better quality and service. 
: for prices and book orders now for spring delivery. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, 


— Home of hci ore — 


Write us : 


JESUP, GEORGIA 
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The Whirl Dry 
Cappings Drier 








Is the best machine for those who 
wish to dry their cappings centri- 
fugally. 


Separates the honey from the 
cappings as they fall from the 
knife, and makes a more thorough 
job than if they are left to cool 
and settle into a solid mass. 


Ss. P. HODGSON & SONS 


New Westminster, B. C. 





Canada 











es You'll like them. They are different. 
PRICE—50c EACH, ANY NUMBER. 
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i Ama! 


The signs point to a good honey year for 1938. 


Success comes to those ready for it. Let us help you to prepare for 
a good year with our Three Banded Italian Bees. 


All orders booked in advance with us for the Spring of 1937 were 
delivered On Time. 


Our ap apooiotion. for your patronage is shown in the superior service 
we give and our activities for the general betterment of the Bee Industry, 
by contributing to The American Honey Institute. Merry Xmas. 


Garon Bee Company Donaldsonville, Louisiana 





{ PURE ITALIAN QUEENS : Stock Imported from Northern Italy | 


ure Italian queens, bred from mothers imported from northern Italy. All leather : 


: MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES, 1029 Lischey one * NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE | 
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ANNOUNCEMENT!! 

We now have 2700 colonies of bees and queenright nuclei of 
known strain Italian bees, in Georgia, to draw packages and nuclei from 
for 19388. 700 M. D. colonies. Let us furnish your requirements in 
bees for ’388. Bees in any size package, nuclei or colony delivered to 
your yards if you wish. May we hear from you? 

REMEMBER! WAX WORKED into B. B. Brand NON SAG 
FOUNDATION. Be not misled. There are many poor grades of 
foundation made. A FEW GOOD Brands. B. B. Brand is one of 
them. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


HIGHLAND APIARIES & FACTORY 
WEST ELKTON, OHIO 


—_——-~ 
NS — 
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SERTRREEUU EES: ITALIAN BEES» 


AND QUEENS 


ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” APIARIES 
HAMBURG, LOUISIANA 








BOOK YOUR ORDER 


With us for your 1938 supply of bees 
and queens. No deposit required. 


Merrill Bee Company 
BUCATUNNA, MISS. 











Best Wishes 


We wish to take this opportunity of 
wishing every beekeeper a Merry Christ- 
mas and a happy and prosperous New 
Year 

Watch the January issue of this 
Journal for a full descriptive advertise- 
ment of our products. 

1938 sees us in a better position than 
ever before to furish quality bees. Book 
your order with us. 


LOUISIANA COMB SHIPPERS AND 
HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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COMB & EXTRACTED 


HONEY WANTED 


SEND SAMPLE OF EXTRACTED 

AND ADVISE QUANTITY YOU 

HAVE. . . DESCRIBE COMB, 

GRADE, SIZE SECTION AND 
HOW PACKED. 


FRANK H. HAUCK 


P.O.Bx.84, KEW GARDENS, L.I., N.Y. 






































At the End of the Day— 
with a BRAND MELTER 


«> A Cake of Clean Wax 
«> Good Honey in the Tank 


The New BRAND MELTER 
will do that for you too! 


Solves the problem of melting cap- 
pings. Uses waste steam from uncap- 
ping knife or plane. No injury to hon- 
ey; no wax or specks. No honey left in 
wax. 
For full inane 
write to 


W. T. BRAND 


MITCHELL NEBRASKA 


—— 
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For our December Crop and Market page, we asked 
reporters to answer the following questions: 


1. Condition of bees for winter? 
2. Condition of honey plants? 

3. How are retail sales of honey? 
4. How is jobbing demand? 


Condition of Bees. 


There shouldn’t be any particular concern about the 
condition of bees entering into winter as far as the 
colony cluster is concerned even though in some sections 
the early fall flow was disappointing and there may not 
be the number of young bees in the cluster that would 
be desired. 


However, we find in many sections that owing to the 
shortage of the late fall flow, beekeepers have been dis- 
appointed in the amount of honey which has been put 
into the brood chamber. This has resulted in a great 


deal of fall feeding on the part of the forewarned bee- 
keeper. 


However, we are inclined to think that there are an 
unusual number of colonies going into winter this year 
with a shortage of food and should the winter prove 
severe and long, losses are apt to be significantly high. 

Numerous reports come that northern beekeepers are 
killing off their light colonies rather than try to feed 
and winter through and will depend upon packages to 
replace the loss in spring. 


While it looked earlier that perhaps a shortage of the 
crop would have the result of a great shortage in the 
demand for package bees, this will possibly be partly 
taken up at least by the increasing number of colonies 
which are going to be sacrificed with the hopes of 
making up to the original number of colonies by package 
replacement in the spring. 

Most of the southern half of the country is not so 
affected. However, a short late crop in Arizona does 
seem to be definite. 


The New England states and extending into Ohio 
similarly, do not seem to be badly affected. 


However, it is in the central west and particularly 
in the plains region that we find these reports more 
current. 


Condition of Honey Plants. 


With the exception of a few localities, we have not had 
any extreme drought this year and most of the sweet 
clover and white clover plants have come into the early 
fall season in wonderful shape, offering a good stand of 
clover for next year. 


This, however, was made doubtful from the fact that 
the late fall rains have not fallen at the time this was 
written and many sections, therefore, in which there was 
a fine stand of clovers are now wondering just whether 
the clovers will be able to survive and spread as usual 
unless moisture comes soon before the ground freezes up. 

The Atlantic coast states have been very fortunate in 
rainfall and practically the entire south is not deficient. 
In these sections, therefore, the usual conditions prevail 
for honey plants or perhaps a little above usual. 

There are some sections, particularly the extreme 
north of Minnesota and the Dakotas, as well as some 
sections of Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York which 


“¢4. Report 


Market 








have had ample rains. Rainfall, however, generally, has 
been deficient. 


Along the Pacific Coast, conditions are normal and 
prospects favorable. The intermountain sections also 
seem to be carrying into the winter season the average 
amount of the clovers and normal conditions apparently 
prevail. Perhaps Nebraska and Kansas are the hardest 
hit of any states, both as to condition of bees and possi- 
bility of pasturage carryover. 


Retail Sales of Honey. 


It is apparent that the retail sales of honey have held 
up wonderfully well in view of the fact of a heavy fruit 
crop and the large sorghum and cane crop this year. 
Added to this we have had an extremely heavy canning 
season which perhaps should cut down on the volume of 
retail sales at least until the winter advances. 

We believe, however, that this has not been reflected 
in less demand for honey. As a matter of fact, most 
reporters are writing that honey sales are very good. 
This is particularly true in the southeastern states where 
the honey seems to be cleaning up very rapidly. In the 
central west, of course, the amount of honey was short. 
Unfortunately, many beekeepers who formerly supplied 
customers are not making the effort to purchase honey 
to keep their customers supplied and again we have the 
old possibility of these customers going to other sweets 
and being weaned away by the time another good crop 
of honey arrives. 

Jobbing Demand. 


Throughout the entire country, jobbing demand has 
been excellent. This is particularly true in all sections 
east of the Rocky Mountains. This is due no doubt to 
the fact that the smaller beekeeper finds himself with a 
short crop or no crop at all and is getting out into the 
market for one ton, two tons or more of honey so that 
the jobber and carlot buyer has an extra demand to fill. 


One thing would seem very strange is that the prices 
on California honey have not seemed to advance as 


satisfactorily as those in the mountain regions and 
further east. 


One would ordinarily draw one of two conclusions. 
Either that the buyers are not active in that section and 
the market is thus being held down or else the honey 
still left on hand is of an amber quality and not in so 
good demand by the jobber and packer. Whatever the 
case is, we believe that a majority of the carlot honey 
now left is either in strong hands with the packers or in 
the California area. 


Good white sweet clover honey is hard to find and 
hard to buy. 


Summary. 


All in all, we would say that bees are going into 
winter quarters perhaps in a little less than average 
condition, honey plants in better than average condition, 
that the retail demand for honey is at least average and 
that the jobbing demand is far better than average as 
no doubt we could expect on account of the short crop. 

While there has been no impetus to a great amount 
of increase in bees next year, probably the package 
business will hold up to 1937 level through the fact that 
many light colonies are being destroyed in the north 
rather than feed and winter through. 











WANTED — HONEY 


Jewett & Sherman Co. 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kansas City, Brooklyn 








Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


Iverson Honey Company (Net Inc. 
Successor to 
Edwin H. Guertin, 201_N. Wells St., Chicago 
Extracted Honey bought and sold 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago. 
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RINGING IN HEALTH... 


and protection against tuberculosis 


THE 1937 CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations in the United States 
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Package Bees -:- Queens 


FOR 2-LB. PKG. 3-LB. PKG. 
75¢ QUEENS +s with Queen $2.45 = with Queen $3.15 
15% discount to dealers. Over 25 years’ experience. 10% down books order. 
WE DO LOTS OF TRADING. WHAT HAVE YOU TO TRADE? 


30c a pound for beeswax in exchange for bees and queens. Rio Grande Valley headquarters for 
truckers. Where you feel at home. On Weslaco Progresso highway. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
ROUTE 1, BOX 33 
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EEKEEPERS in many lands 
have been pleased with this 
most important tool in Bee- 

keeping. Your Bingham Smoker is 

offered for sale by numerous dealers. 


oo 
INSIST ON THE BEST 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey actors, one for every re- 
quirement. Send for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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HONEY WANTED 


ALL GRADES 


Any quantity. 
(Reference, First National Bank) 
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3 From Iowa Girl, famous non- § 
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: Location free of disease. : 


| TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Alabama } 
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It Pays to Advertise in A-B-J 


MERCEDES, TEXAS } 
ADIOS ARI 
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ptnon Package Bees 


IN SEASON 


THOS. C. BURLESON, Colusa, Calif. 
=e 











L. H. McDonald #4 
Quality Queens 


BIG 3-BAND HUSTLING BEES 
that produce those extra lbs. of honey 


L. H. McDONALD, Ceres, Calif. 
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PACKAGE BEES 
1938 
Stock recently imported from Italy 
Trade Agreement Prices. 
The Crowville Apiaries 
Route 1 Winnsboro, La. 
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1937 


WANTED 


== ALL GRADES OF 


STATE QUANTITY AND MAIL SAMPLES TO 


B-Z-B HONEY COMPANY 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 

















WANT THE BEST OF 


Package Bees & Queens 


IN 1938? Then Write NOW To 
DAVIS BROS., Courtland, California 











The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- With theAmericanBee 
ers own magazine, but ~* ; Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers 
producers every where. the beekeeping field 
Send $1.50 and get both magazines a full year, 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 











MACK’S QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 
Booking orders for season 1938. All 
q per lly reared and fully guar- 
anteed. We trade queens for honey or 
beeswax. If interested, write to 


Herman McConnell 


(The Bee and Honey Man) 
Robinson, Route 2 

















MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year, $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample, 15c. 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 


THRIFTY BEES 


COMBLESS PACKAGES 
AND QUEENS 


Now booking orders for 1938. 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, FT. DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Since 1892 


PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you 
need the AMERICAN PIGEON JOUR- 
NAL, an informational instructive 86- 
page monthly magazine. Sample 1l5c; 
12 months $1; three years $2. 
AMERICAN PIGEON JQURNAL 
Dept. B Warrenton, Mo. 


Queens & Package Bees 


Market Agreement Prices. 
Cypress Supplies — Let us quote 
your needs. 

Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 
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Write 
for 


Book on the... 
~~ GREAT NORTHWEST 


Thousands of acres of sweet clover and other honey plants that give honey of high yield and fine quality. Favor- 
able localities— Red River Valley, in Minnesota and North Dakota; Milk River Valley; Lower Yellowstone Valley; 
Valier Project; Kootenay Valley, in Montana and Idaho; and the Pacific Coast Region in Oregon and Washington. 

Beekeepers in this country are increasing their holdings and new beekeepers are establishing themselves along 
the Great Northern Railway in these states. Diversified farming and livestock are similarly favored by lw 
cost production. @ Write for Free Booklet on beekeeping and farming opportunities, including Low Homeseckers*’ 
Round Trip Excursion Rates. 


. Ja GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
E. C. LEEDY ?""" Ai? PAUL, MINNESOTA 


> 1938 + 


LOOMS UP 


1937 is now history, and to many it probably does not bring very pleas- 
ant memories. However, due to copious rains in many sections that had 
suffered drought, the horizon of HOPE, which is the beekeeper’s staff, 
appears to be brighter for next year. 


An acute shortage of honey should inspire every beekeeper to keep 
more bees, better. We are prepared in every way to serve you better than 


even we have done in;the past. 
MACON, MISS. da 


te JENSEN'S APIARIES 
ROSEDALE 


STEAM 


“UNGAPPING PLANE 


Fast; light; less tiring; reduces costs.Write 
for circular and list of dealers. 


Manufacturers ROSEDALE HUTTERIAN MUTUAL CORPORATION 


ELIE, MANITOBA, CANADA 











yr ™ 


Box 305 






















BETTER BRED QUEENS—THREE BANDED ITALIANS 14 ,Agrcement 


Bookiag order for packages for 1938. Let us quote you our prices on queen cages 
any size you wish. We can save you money. 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Ala. 


QUALITY! 


Consider the quality of our comb foundation first 
and the price last in making your decision. 


The wax is cleaned and bleached mechanically 
without the use of strong acids. It is sheeted 
under tremendous pressure to give the sheets 
toughness and strength. Then the sheets are milled with the true cell 
base and high cell wall which the bees accept the quickest. Finally 
each sheet is inspected and papered by hand and carefully packed 
in strong cartons. 


Compare our product with that of others first and then compare 


the prices. 
your wax into bee comb foundation [smaller 


11. : ‘ lots slightly more]. We make all standard sizes 


of brood and super foundation and work lots of 10 pounds and more. 
Write for free shipping tags and prices on other sizes desired. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY €O., Paducah, Ky. 


BEE SUPPLY MANUFACTURERS 


























WALTERT. KELLEY 


per 100 pounds is our charge now for working 
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No sooner do we get settled down with the idea of 
making the best of an Illinois winter than Jay Smith 
writes a long letter to tell of all the attractions of Florida 
where his bananas are in blossom and his papayas are 
yielding fresh fruit every day. He adds a few notes 
about his everbearing lemons, the oranges that are be- 
yond description and a few other things such as mangoes, 
avacadoes, sappadillos and cocoanuts. 


Really Florida ought to engage Jay as an evangelist 
to spread the news about the winter attractions of the 
state among northern beemen who are dreaming about 
just such substitutes for northern ice and snow. 

ABJ 


Apparently Jay is learning his beekeeping alphabet all 
over again down there where the seasons are all turned 
around. In south Texas we were surprised to find the 
women canning fruit and vegetables in winter for use 
in summer when there was little that was fresh to be had. 

When we were preparing our bees for winter south 
Florida beemen were making increase. At that, Florida 
has plenty of drawbacks as one is likely to discover after 
a few months’ residence. It would seem that the birds 
have the right system and reduce the discomforts of life 
to a minimum by living in the south in winter and north 
in summer, Every year more beekeepers are imitating 
the birds. 





ABJ 


From E. C. Decock, of Currie, Minnesota, comes a 
sample of five leaved clover. It resembles the common 
white Dutch clover in every way except that there are 
five leaflets on each stem instead of three. His letter 
indicates that the plant is rather common with him. It 
appears to be a sport which reproduces itself more readily 
than is usual in such cases. 

ABJ 


The blue flowered sweet clover, (Trigonella caerulea), 
seed of which several hundred samples were distributed 
from this office in 1935, did not prove very successful in 
most localities. A few, however, reported quite favor- 
ably and it ‘may be that under more favorable climatic 
conditions it might prove useful. We have secured 
more seed and if any of our readers are interested in 
giving it further trial we will mail two or three ounces 
of seed on receipt of 25 cents in stamps to cover office 
expense in handling. 








ABJ 


We usually think of British beekeepers as small scale 
operators but a letter from A. W. Gale states that he 
runs about 1300 “stocks” of bees. While we have a few 
beemen who operate larger outfits we still look up to the 
1800 colony beekeeper as one of the big fellows in the 
industry. Our impressions are gained from reading the 
bee magazines. In England the little fellow is featured 
while over here we play up the big operator. Probably 
we have as many small apiaries as they have, Perhaps 
they have as many big ones as we, considering the larger 
area of this country. 





ABJ 


We learn from Prof. T. M. Stevenson, of Saskatoon, 
that an annual form of the alpha sweet clover has been 
developed. We will be glad to give it a trial in our 
test garden and report its behavior under Iowa condi- 
tions. The biennial alpha sweet clover is a very 
promising plant for regions to which it is adapted. 
Because of the finer stems it makes better hay than the 
common sweet clover. Tests thus far indicate that the 
ares is not adapted to the climate of much of the United 

tates. 

We hope that the annual form will prove more adapt- 
able. 








ABI. 


Specimens of butterweed (Senecio) received from 
Georgia remind us that probably much more honey is 
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gathered from these plants than is generally known. 
When visiting the Rio Grande Valley of Texas in 
company with H. B, Parks, the writer learned that 
S. mollis is common over a large area in south Texas in 
late winter and probably offers considerable bee pasture 
in favored localities. 

There are a number of common names for the members 
of this family of plants of which “groundsel” is perhaps 
the most common. Ragwort is another. 

ABJ 


Although there are about thirty species of Senecio on 
the Pacific Coast we seldom hear them mentioned as 
honey plants in that region. S. lebatus which is common 
in the southeastern states from Missouri to North Caro- 
lina and south to Florida is the one most often mentioned 
as a source of honey. It seems probable that others may 
be yielding something to the beekeepers in many places 
where the source is overlooked. 

ABJ 


Apparently Golden Aster, (Chrysopsis), is another 
honey plant not generally recognized by the beekeepers. 
It is sometimes reported as a source of honey in Georgia. 
There are several species although C. graminifolia, is the 
one most often reported as attractive to the bees. Since 
related species are found over a wide area it seems 


probable that more honey comes from Golden Aster than 
is known. 








ABJ. 

Among the beemen who have passed this way recently 
one must admire the loyalty of our friend Leon Newton, 
of Orchard, Nebraska, who spends his winters among the 
city slickers and aristocrats of the east coast of Florida 
and still sticks to his ten gallon hat. Newton maintains 
all the traditions of the old time cowmen with whom he 
started a half century ago. 

ABJ 

And there is Jere Frazer who sells Lewis bee supplies 
at Springfield, Ohio, but who won’t let the Yankees 
forget that he was born in the old south and is proud of 
it. (I forgot to tell Jere that my grandfather lived in 
Savannah before the war between the states.) Jere has 
to admit that he keeps warm up here in the winter time 
since it gets so cold that we have to have a fire. 

ABJ. 


It was a real surprise to see J. B. Espy, of Washington, 
who was one of the group to start the lowa Beekeepers 
Association twenty-five years ago, before he moved to 
the apple country in the northwest. Espy goes south 
every year with the ducks and stays till time to start with 
the bees in the spring. 











ABJ 


“Bill” Synott, of Minnesota and Mississippi and a few 
other places, goes by like a fast train at a flag station. 
“Bill” operates one of the biggest bee outfits in the 
states and it keeps him busy. The boys told him some 
tall stories about the duck hunting at Taylor Island and 
almost persuaded him to play hooky. 

ABJ 
_ W. A. Jenkins, of Rockport, Missouri, is still enthusias- 
tic about the boom days of Hubam clover when the Field 
Seed Company had such large acreage near Shenandoah 
and honey prices still ruled high. Many a beeman is 
yearning for the return of the “good old days.” With 
changing farm practice, dry seasons and low honey prices 
they are wondering what to look for next. 
ABJ 


Prof. H. F. Wilson looks us over about once a year to 
make sure that we don’t have anything of importance 
in the American Bee Journal library which is not in- 
cluded in the Miller Memorial Library at Madison. He 
is making a great institution of that library which will 
grow in importance with the years. 


FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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Utilizatization of Honey 
(Continued from page 565) 


honey because of its superior ability 
to retain moisture. 

The development of only a part 
of the potential field of industrial 
utilization of honey as outlined above 
would be sufficient to stabilize the 
beekeeping and honey industry of 
the United States. This would 
represent a service to consuming 
industries in view of the undoubted 
superiority of honey for certain uses 
when honeys of suitable types are 
employed under proper conditions. 
The need for study is greater in the 
case of honey than for many similar 
manufactured products, because of 
the great variability in composition 
and behavior of honeys obtained 
from various floral sources. 
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Notes from Australia 
(Continued from page 571) 


this method of control ana secured 
the most satisfactory results from 
virgins not more than four, prefer- 
ably three, days old. The chief dis- 
advantage of handmating lies in its 
tediousness and the vast number of 
queens injured during the manipula- 
tion, but I hope this year to ex- 
periment with an improved method. 
Watson’s method in the hands of a 
skilled operator is, of course, the 
only one the professional queen 
breeder can resort to with reasonable 
confidence. 

In the U. S. A. it appears to be 
the practice to tier up the’ supers 
above the brood chamber during the 
honeyflow until five to eight stories 
becomes the rule. In the photograph 
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of one of Will Grigg’s apiaries of 
South Australia it will be seen that 
doubles are the usual thing and any- 
where one will find eight or ten 
doubles, but rarely higher. When 
one super of combs is sealed we ex- 
tract; the minimum of equipment is 
the ideal in a country where it is 
necessary to migrate several times 
a year. Migration is not carried out 
because of the profit because there 
is none at the present price of honey. 
I may also mention that through 
low prices for honey and compara- 
tively high prices for materials 
thousands of beehives in Australia 
can show the trade mark of American 
petrol companies on their interior. 
Many a sturdy Australian beehive 
was born in the forests of America, 
and wasn’t there a rush on petrol 
cases while they were available. 
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Gleanings in Bee Culture 


American Bee Journal 
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Will New Jersey 
Remain Unchallenged? 


. . - I therefore feel that we are safe in challeng- 
ing any other state which will in 1937 double or 
treble its quota. 
any percentage which any other state does... . 


Have we any challengers?” 


The above statement appeared 
written by Mr. 
January issue of the American Bee Journal. 
no state accept her challenge? 


The new 3c per case plan is now in effect. 
your buyer to deduct this amount for Honey 
Publicity from your check and send it to the Insti- 
tute Treasurer for your membership. 


All memberships must reach the 


Institute Office not later than December 31 to be 
included in the 1937 Membership Directory. 


AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


“~——) 


We will increase our quota by 


—Richard Barclay, New Jersey. 


in an article 
Barclay and published in the 
Will 


Ask 
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Honey Relief—299. 
Dysentery Greatest Cause of Winter Loss— 





DECEMBER 


E 


Ear Plugs of Beeswax—343. 
Easter Egg Decorations with Beeswax—131. 


EDITORIALS— 


Advertise Honey—230. 

Advertising, Truth in—283. 

American Honey Institute Report—283. 

Apple Institute—13, 387. 

Associations, Opportunities of Local—230. 

Beck’s, Dr., book on Honey—439. 

Bee and Snake Venom—283. 

Bee Pasture, Planting for—573. 

Bee Pastures, Unusual—530. 

Bee Sting Injuries—387. 

Bee Stings Immunity to—573. 

Bee Stings, Protect the Public from—531. 

Beekeeping, Living in the Present—178. 

Bees, Adaptability of Races—127. 

Bees and Fireblight—13. 

Bees and Flowers—178. 

Bees and Queens, Quality or Price—75. 

Bees for Pollination, Value of—489. 

Bees in the Orchard—334. 

Bees, Minorcan—126. 

Bees, When a Nuisance—386. 

Beeswax in Medicine—178. 

Christmas—572. 

Climate, Changing—387. 

Clover, Kent Wild—439. 

Clover Seed Crop Short—573. 

Clover, White Pasture—386. 

Comb vs. Extracted Honey—334. 

Conservation—282. 

Convention at Washington—74, 179, 231, 

7. 

Conventions, The National—488. 

Cooperation—335 

Cooperative Experiment—489. 

Disease, Don’t Trifle With—335. 

Disease Resistance Program—12. 

Earthen Jars for Honey—439. 

Extension Work, Importance of—283. 

Fairs—386. 

Filtration of Honey—74. 

Finding Equality—179. 

Flood and Beekeeping—127. 

Foods, Natural—488. 

Forward March—438. 

Grasshoppers, What About ?—127. 

Historical Material—13. 

Hive, The Large—126. 

Honey Absorbs Moisture—126. 

Honey Advertise—230. 

Honey and Hay Fever—-335, 530. 

Honey, Affected by Metal—438. 

Honey, Book on—439. 

Honey Containers—13. 

Honey Filtration—74. 

Honey from Citrus Fruits—74. 

Honey, Holiday Sales for—13. 

Honey in Cakes—127. 

Honey in Health Magazine—489. 

Honey Jelly—127. 

Honey, Liquid—179. 

Honey, Medicinal Value ol ta 231. 

Honey Package, Dress Up—75 

Honey Production Costs—75. 

Honey, Variation in—230. 

Honey, What’s the Matter with—438. 

Honeybees and Red Clover—282. 

Honeyflow and Temperatures—283. 

House Trailers for Beekeepers—386. 

Increase, South for—572. 

Insects, Predatory—488. 

Institute Finances—572. 

Kent Wild Clover—439. 

Location, How Permanent is a Permanent 
anes 1. 

Markets, Are They Manipulated 7—488. 

Market Weakness—530. 

Metal Effect on Honey—439. 

Minorcan Bees—126. 

Monumental Work, Year Book of U. S. 
Agri.— 573. 

—- Bees Without Screens Dangerous 

Naturalist Beekeeper—282. 

October—488. 

Old Ways for New—334. 

Package Bees, Feeding of—334. 

Paddock’s Program—387. 

Pioneer Period—489. 

Plants, Danger of Ice Cover—75. 

Poison for Insect Pests, Public Objects 
to—531. 

Pollen Reserve—12. 

Pollen Reserve Supply for Winter—386. 

Pollen, Securing Supply—335 

Pollen Spring Shortage—335. 

Pollen Storage—439. 

Pollen Substitutes—178. 

Pollination of Red Clover—530. 

Pollination, Value of Bees for—489. 

Prepare for Spring—75. 

Prospect Ahead—12. 

Prospects for Winter Poor—572. 

Quinby’s Vision—74. 

Red Clover and Honeybees—13, 282. 

Red Clover Seed, Increasing of—179. 
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Red Clover, Zofka—438. 

Reseach, Trend of—74. 

Resistance or Submergence—231. 
Root, Mrs. E. R.—334. 
September—439. 

Soy Beans—531. 

Spring Dwindling—178. 

Stings, Sensitivity of—283. 

Sugar Content in Nectar—75. 

Sweet Clover Going Out, Is it ?—531. 
Sweet Clover Plant, Utilization of—126. 
Theft, Stopping of—230. 
Uncertainty Ahead—573. 
Vacations—387. 

Venom of Snake vs. Bee—283. 
Weather Extremes—489. 

Weather More Normal—282. 
Weather Vagaries—12. 

Zofka Red Clover—438. 


Editor’s Answers—34, 85, 
346, 

Entomologists, U. S. Civil Service Examina- 
tion for—19. 

ine for Winter, Simple and Effective 


136, 185, 239, 


Entrance for Winter, Top—544. 
Eriogonums, Source of Nectar—449. 
Essay on Honey by Ten Year Old Boy—399. 


EXHIBITS— 


Minnesota State Fair—18. 
Nova Scotia—19. 
Utah—10. 
World’s Honey—63. 
Extracting Honey by Central Plant—522. 


F 
FAIRS— 


Alabama—542. 
Canada—36, 182. 
England—119. 
Indiana—295. 
Minnesota—18. 
Missouri—497. 
Utah—10. 
Washington—30, 535. 


Feeder, Bro. Adam’s, for Water—233. 

Feeding for Winter—31. 

Feeding the Dead—280. 

Flighty’s Adventures—132, 342, 538. 

Flood, Apiary After—235. 

Flood oded Apiaries—340. 

Florida, Why it has Such a Variety of 
Honey Flavors—506. 

Flowers Dropped in the Honey—448. 

Floyd, Must have had a hand in—298. 

Flying Start in Early Spring—40. 

—, Chambers Both Shallow and Deep— 


Fortune Magazine Writes about Bee Busi- 
ness—325. 

Fossil Bee—390. 

Foulbrood, European—17. 

Four-H Club, Indiana—532. 

Frame Device—180. 

French Honey Dealers Ask New Law—82. 

Front Line Trenches—229. 


G 

Garden Flowers, Are They a Benefit to 
Bees 7—446. 

Garden Spray Used in Feeding Package Bees 


Gasoline Not a Disinfectant Unless Burning 


—,. A. H., How He Became a Beekeeper 
Coneiee, Abnormal Bees Needed in Study of 


Georgia Inspection Program—170. 
Givaudan Product—44 

Glass, Sen., A Virginia Beekeeper—331. 
Grasshopper Baits and Bees—274. 
Grocer, Selling Direct to—475. 

Grown Up Boys—461. 


GUEST EDITORIAL— 


Babcock, D. C.—73. 
Barclay, Richard D.—11. 
Enzelberger, Herbert L.—135. 


H 


Hawaii, Beekeeping in—326. 

Hawaiian Honey—31, 289. 

Hay Fever Story—550. 

Healing Qualities of Honey—389. 
Heather, Bees Among—430. 

Heather Honey—537. 

— There—174, 226, 350, 382, 492, 


Hive, Every Hive a Scale Hive—177. 

Hive Tool Heated—220. 

Hobbyist Hathaway—534. 

Honey an Old Sweet for Modern Merchan- 
dising—342. 

Honey and Arthritis—77. 
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Honey as an Alkalizer—80. 

Honey Bars, Butterfat in—273. 

Honey Buyers, Demands Made by—63. 

Honey, joel Through the Five Pound 
Pail—129. 

Honey, Clean, Importance of—124, 373. 

Honey oe Contest, Getting Ready for 
—27 

Honey a Caring for—66. 

Honey Extracting Plant—522. 

Honey for Sweetening—76. 

Honey from Red Clover—10. 


HONEY GETTING— 
Sec. I, Part 8 “The Use of a Two-Story 


Brood Chamber Throughout the Year 
Except During the Honeyflow”—16. 


Sec. II, Part 1 “Caring for the Honey 
Crop”—66. 

Sec. II, Part 2 “Honey House and Work- 
shop”—121. 

Sec. II, Part 3 “Honey House Equip- 
ment”’—224 


Sec. II, Part 4 “Tank Room and Storage 
for Finished Honey”’—378. 

Sec. II, Part 5 “Other Equipment for the 
Honey House’’—484, 

Sec. =~ Part 6 “Steam and Power Supply” 
52 


Sec. II, Part 7 “Capping Equipment; Wax 
and "Honey Separators”—566. 

Honey Gives Pep to Deep Sea Divers—339. 

Honey Harvest—533. 

Honey, Hawaiian—31, 289. 

Honey’s Healing Qualities—389. 

Honey House and Workshop—121; Equip- 
ment—224, 484; Steam and Power Sup- 
ply—528; Tank Room and Storage—378. 

Honey in Early Marriage Ceremonies—394. 

Honey in Foods, According to Food and 
Drug Act—577. 

Honey in Grand Opera—390. 

Honey in Milk Bottles, Retailing of—443. 

Honey in Sodas—337. 

Honey in the Diet—448. 

Honey, Light vs. Dark—523. 

Honey Makes Hit at Washington Fair—30. 

Honey Market, British—428. 

Honey, Marketing—284. 

Honey Nut Bread—235. 

Mousy,, Fetente on Process for Purification 
ye Saale 


HONEY PLANTS— 
Asters—493. 





Eriogonums—449. 
Lespedeza—333. 

Low-Bush Blueberry—482. 
Palmetto—449 

Pasque Flower—41. 

Red Maple—40. 

Skunk Cabbage—40. 
Sweet Arabis—40. 

Tung Trees—526. 





Honey, Price Competition for—337. 
mone, Suageens in Industrial Utilization of 
Honey Recipes—See Recipes. 

Honey Recipes on the Increase—278. 
Honey Recipes Without Sugar—77. 

Honey Removing with Carbolic Acid—290, 


391, 534. 
Honey Reservoir Like Texas Bee Cave— 
390 


Honey, Retention of Moisture in—281. 

Honey Sales, Building of—73. 

Honey Served in Estes Park Hotel—31. 

Honey Signs—35, 483, 579. 

Honey Specialties—582. 

Honey Spoilage—324. 

Honey Strainer of O. A. C.—14. 

Honey Thieves Get a Year in Jail—541. 

Honey, Use of in the Bakery—432. 

Honey, Uses of—397. 

Honey, Value of, Left on the Hive—505. 

Honey Variety of Flowers in Florida—506. 

Honey Week in Spring—171, 328. 

Honeybee as Pollinator of Cultivated Blue- 
berries—30. 

Honeybee in Chinese Literature—383. 

Honeydew in Piedmont, N. C.—397. 

Honeyflow, Capturing Bulk of Early—72. 

Honeyfiow, Heavy in Alberta—535. 

Horse Stung to Death—444, 538. 

House on Fire—349. 


I 


Imbedding with Junk Batteries—76. 

Increase—344. 

Increase by Wintering Small Colonies—452. 

India, Visitor from—434. 

Indiana Bee Club Makes Good—532. 

Indiana Wabash Valley Roundup—400, 496. 

Indoor Wintering—576. 

Indoor Wintering of Small Colonies—477. 
Queens, Eliminating Non Resistant—126. 

Inspection in Michigan—173. 

Inspection Program in Georgia—170. 
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Inspector Krebs’ Report—10. 
Intermountain Crop a  Disappointment— 
32. 
Iowa Auxiliary News Notes—442. 
J 


Jankowski Marries—9. 


K 


Kelloge’s Model Chinese Hive—389. 
Kroger, Bronx Vice President—403. 
Krebs’ Report—10. 


L 


Lady Apiarist Knows Her Bees—448. 
Leaves for Winter Packing—533. 
Lespedeza for Honey—333. 

Liniment for Stings—382. 


LIVES OF FAMOUS BEEKEEPERS— 


Prokopovych, Peter—32. 
Root, A. IL.—331, 380. 


Low-Bush Blueberry as a Honey Plant—482. 
Lundin, Mrs., with Quadruplet Swarms— 
236. 


M 
Marketing Agreement, President Authorizes 
—427. 


Marketing Honey—284. 
Mead, Recipe for—337. 


MEETING AND EVENTS— 


Alabama—4538, 542, 5438. 
California—241, 453, 543. 
Canada— 

British Columbia—86, 241, 


543. 
Manitoba, 36, 296. 
Ontario, 541. 
Saskatchewan—543. 
Colorado—188. 
Conference on Bee Breeding—541. 
Delaware—38. 
England—33. 
Florida—498. 
Georgia—189, 49 
Idaho—37, 141, 130, 295, 529, 584. 
Illinois— 
Cook-DuPage Counties—454. 
DeKalb and Kane Counties—87, 454. 
Illinois District No. 1—38, 461. 
Illinois Short Course—36, 87. 
Illinois State—541. 
Lower Illinois Valley—450. 
Piatt County—347, 349. 
Piatt-Macon Counties—453. 
St. Clair County—295. 
Will-Grundy Counties—37 
Indiana—36, 87, 140, 188, 295, 296, 347, 
348, 401, 402, 496. 
International Congress—-400, 480. 
TIowa—241, 243, 541, 
Kansas—36, 347, 499. 
Kentucky—37. 
Louisiana—402. 
Massachusetts—188, 295, 348, 500. 
Michigan—86, 139, 189, 242, 347, 584, 
587. 


Missouri—348, 402, 499. 

National Auxiliary—191. 

National Honey Week—141, 
328. 

New Jersey—347. 

New Mexico—543. 

New York—37, 87, 139, 190, 348, 400, 
402, 500, 583. 

North Dakota—347 

Ohio—38, 348, 400, 453, 583. 

Oregon—37. 192, 243, 295, 543. 

Pennsylvania—38, 139, 190, 402, 404. 

Texas Conference—26, 78, 79, 241, 243, 
455 


348, 543, 


171, 243, 


Utah—86, 138, 541. 

Vermont—400. 

Virginia—86. 

Washington, D. C.—243, 272, 
480, 568, 583. 

Washington—86, 295, 543, 584. 

Wisconsin—139, 347 

W yoming—541. 


848, 453, 


Mexico, Beekeeping in—76, 232. 

Michigan Beekeeper, Please Use Care—491. 
Michigan Bonded Honey—285. 

Migratory Beekeeping Does Pay—61. 
Miller, News from Old Home of Dr.—83. 
Minnesota State Fair Exhibit—18. 

Moisture in Honey, Retention of—281. 
Moisture Problem in Hives—584. 

Moving Bees for Profit—219. 


N 


Nectar, Concentration Studies—345. 
New Bee, How to Produce—70. 
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st Early Importations of Queens— 
Nonsenre—81, 491. 

North Carolina Regulations—402. 

Norway, Beekeeping in—288. 

Nova Scotia Exhibition—18. 

Nucleus Queen Introduction—291.° 


oO 


OBITUARY— 


Elwood, Lewis J.—243. 
Gridley, W. A.—86. 

Hadsell, B. A.—133. 
Hendricks, John—192. 
Lehman, Mrs. Tofield—347. 
Moore, John F.—348. 
Perret-Maisonneuve, A.—344. 
Randall, Frank A.—400. 
Root, Mrs. E. R.—329. 
Rouse, J. W.—348. 

Saxon, Geo.—492. 
Southworth, W. P.—192. 
York, Geo. W.—433. 


Observations—290. 

Observations of a Beginner—184. 

Old Books, Sayings from—392. 

Orchards, Colonies or Packages for—336. 
Owens-Illinois Has Helped Honey Producere 


PACKAGE BEES— 


Boy Holding—237. 

Experience with— 

Feeding Successfully with Garden Spray 
—169, 

Handling and Queen Supersedure—167. 
Improving Bee Cage of—130. 

Mail Order, Beginner—81. 

Queen Supersedure in—131. 

Season for 1936—290. 

Suggestions About—575. 

Truck Load—228. 


Packing Clean an Old Problem—490. 

Packing for Winter—69, 481, 491, 492. 

Packing Paper for Grass Cover—582. 

Paint to Stick on Galvanized Covers—538. 

vumene Again Land of Milk and Honey— 
44 


Palmetto in Florida—449. 

Paper and Twine for Packing—492. 

Pastures, New, for Bees—181. 

pips Process for Purification of Honey 

Pioneer Beekeepers, Tribute to 427. 

Pipe Line to Pancakes—495. 

Poems—130, 234, 238, 274, 398, 432, 442, 
490, 495, 550. 

Poisoning Bees by Arsenical Orchard Spray 
—175, 28 

Poisoning Bees by Grasshopper Baits—274. 

Pollen Plant, Burnet—118. 

Pollen Reserve, Importance of—233. 

Pollen Substitutes—181. 

Pollen Substitutes and How to Use Them— 


271, 
Pollen Substitutes Badly Needed—79. 
Pollination of Red Clover—506. 
Pollination Temperatures—291. 
Pollinator of Cultivated Blueberries—30. 
Postscript—50, 102, 154, 206, 258, 310, 
862, 412, 464, 508, 552, 592. 
Poultry Plucking with Beeswax—117. 
Poultry Wax—341. 
Prokopovych, Peter, Life of—382. 
Prospect, Don’t Frighten—570. 
Purchas Writings—15, 38, 588. 


Q 
oe and Package Bee Season for 1936— 


Queen Bees, Introducing of—291. 

Queen Excluder—445 

Queen in a Dungeon—395. 

Queen Rearing, Tip in—391. 

Queen Supersedure in Package Bees—131. 
Queens, Do They Lay in Cell Cups ?—-375. 
Queen’s Occupation—338. 

Queens, Two to the Hive—245, 299. 


R 
Radio Broadcasts—139, 342, 584, 587. 
Railroads Propose Attendants with Bee 
Shipments—348. 
Rajah Buys Bees—538. 
RECIPES— 
Apples—4438, 525. 
Beans, Baked—229. 
838, 3839, 340, 455, 


Breads—235, 288, 
486 


Butters—486. 

Cakes—288, 340. 
Candies—19, 119, 443, 574. 
Cookies—392, 534, 587. 
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Cough Syrup—197. 

Cranberry Relish—525. 

Date Bars—486. 

Dessert—390. 

Ham—376, 525. 

Icing—340. 

Marmalade—486 

Marouf Honey Cake—390. 

Mead—337. 

Muffins—443. 

Pickles—399. 

Pie—486. 

Salad Dressing—235, 525. 

Sweet Potatoes—525. 

Mrs. Bodenschatz’ Facts in Making Cakes 
with Honey—382. 

Five Thousand Dollar Recipe—376. 

Honey Breads Grow Apace—494. 


Recipes of Honey on the Increasse—278. 
~~ in Beekeeping, What do they show? 
Records, Scale Colony in New Mexico—277. 
Red Clover, Honey from—10. 

Red Clover Seed from Honeybee Pollination 


8. 
Red Clover, Zofka—478. 
REPORTS— 


Inspection in Michigan—173. 

San Antonio, Texas—26, 78, 79. 
Statistics of Prairie Provinces—130. 
Washington Beekeepers Congress—568. 


Requeening in Autumn—333. 

Requeening Laying Working Colonies—234. 
Rhees comin President Utah Associatior 
Rheumatism, Bee Stings for—221. 
Roadside Signs—35, 483, 579. 

Robbing, In the Act of—236. 

Roof Garden Apiary—69. 

Root, A. I., Life of —331. 

Royal Jelly, Absence of Vitamin E in—545. 


Ss 


Sage, Black—385. 

San Antonio Conference Report—26, 78, 79. 

Scale Hive, Four Hundred Pound—336. 

Scotland Goes for Milk Bars—476. 

Seat in Apiary, No Need for—284. 

Secretary’s Job—396. 

Sechrist Articles Valuable to Beekeeping— 
284, 545. 

Section Honey a Luxury—485. 

Selling Direct to the Grocer—475. 

Shallow Food Chamber with Clear Brood 
Nest—328, 536. ; 


SHORT COURSE— 


Illinois—36, 87. 
Indiana—36. 
Manitoba—36. 


Signs Sell Honey—35, 4838. 

Skunk Trap—435. 

Slogans for Beekeeping—173, 490. 

Small Beekeeper, Experiences of—78. 
Smokers, Inner Tubes for Bellows—78. 
Smoking and Smoker Fuels—182, 349. 

Soil and Climate, Relation to Nectar Flow 


Soil Conservation—429. 

Speakers, Long Winded—578. 

Steaming Combs from Frames—391. 

Stings, Adrenaline Treatment for—286. 

Stings, Liniment for—382. 

Stings of Bees for Rheumatism—221. 

Strainer for Honey of O. A. C.—14. 

Sulphur Fumes—289. 

Sun-Bleaching Beeswax, Method of—537. 

Sun Extractors—545. 

Supers on Modified Hives—344. 

Supersedure, Causes of—220. 

Supersedure, Early—349. 

Swarm Fenced in—395. 

Swarm Caught by Ray Snyder—446. 

Swarm Caught by Mr. Tweedy—345. 

Swarm Control Measures, A Criticism—287. 

Swarm Control, Method of in Comb Honey 
Production—276, 351. 

Swarm, Elmer Dahl With—237. 

Swarm on Mail Box—397. 

Swarming Little on Florida Key—396. 

Swarm, Quadruplets—236. 

Sweet nets Can Cordage be Made from? 

Sweet Glover Conservation—337. 

Sweet Clover Plant, Utilizing—338. 


i 


Tampa Continental Can Factory—45. 

Tanner, Dr., Hopes for New Bee—434. 

Tanquary’s Bees Moved from Cellar into 
the Snow—229. 

bar? 9m Molten Lava of 


Tin Rabbets—393. 


Mt. Vesuvius— 


DECEMBER 


Top Entrance in Wisconsin—238. 

Top Entrance Simple—285. 

Top Entrances for Wintering—582. 

Tree Planting by CCC, Will Beekeepers 
Benefit by 7—183. 

Tropic Isles, Lure of—83. 

Trough, Good for Water—236. 

Truck Load of Bees—228. 

Tung Oil Production and the Beekeeper— 


Tupelo Honey—294. 

U 
Uniting Bees—358. 

Vv 


Ventilated Modifieds—447. 

Vinegar from Unsalable Honey—294. 
Virginia Beekeepers, Senator Glass—331. 
Virginia Beekeepers, Harry F. Byrd—435. 


Ww 


W. P. A. Classes in Beekeeping in Pa.—441. 

Washington Beekeepers Congress—568. 

Water Trough for Bees—396. 

Watering the Combs—280. 

Wax—See Beeswax. 

Wax Moth and Moth Balls—449. 

West, Conditions in—584. 

Willamette Valley, Beekeeping in—440. 

Winter Cases—485. 

Winter Entrance, Simple but Effective—487. 

Winter Feeding Light Colonies—31. 

woe Packing—69, 481, 491, 492, 521, 
533. 

Winter Packing, Corn Fodder for—390. 

Winter Packing with Corrugated Paper— 
532. 

Wintering Bees in Far West—232. 

Wintering in Cellar—79, 3938, 576. 

Wintering Small Colonies Indoors—477. 

Wintering, Top Entrances for—582. 

Wisconsin Appropriation—400. 

Wisconsin, News from 120, 180. 

Wixom, Mrs., Active Worker—583. 

“a Protection Hive Not Patented— 


Words of Wisdom—448. 
World Honey on Exhibit—63. 
Wrench for Can Caps—394. 
*Z 
Zofka Red Clover—478. 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
A 
Abushady, Dr. A. ——- 
Adam Feeder—168, 233 
— Dusting Kills Bees and Brood— 
AMERICAN FOULBROOD— 


Combs in Disease Resistance Experiment 
20, 21, 22, 23, 


Map in U. S. Showing Status—426. 
American Honey Institute at the Alabama 
Fair—542. 


American Honey Institute cut—279. 
American Honey — Kitchen—275. 
Anderson, Edwin J.—2 

Anderson, Iver C., ioe of—March Cover. 


APIARY— 


Anderson, Iver C—March Cover. 

California Apiary on Hive Stands—67. 

Destruction of Weaver Apiary After the 

Flood—235. 

Evans, B. I.—4465. 

Gridley, W. A.—86. 

Hawaiian—3726. 

Hermansen’s, Mr. and Mrs., 
288, 289. 

Horning, Lee, with Illinois Beekeepers— 

5 


in Norway— 


In the Heather—430. 

Ladies in Apiary—392. 

Lawrence in North Dakota—66, 276. 

Minnesota—168 

Monks of Buckfast Abbey—430. 

National Farm School, Pa.—392. 

Oates, Wm. J.—385. 

Richard, Homer W., ee Flood—340. 

Rippingale, J. C.—44 

Roof Garden Apiary oe Hankammers—69. 

St. Mary’s College and Academy, Indiana 

—533. 

Schmidt, C. E.—571. 

Stewart, L. R.—69, 401. 

Taylor, Hoyt, Showing 
Death—444. 

Thayer, Arthur—522. 

Winter Packed in Tar 


Horse Stung to 
Paper, Stewart’s 


Arnold, Miss Minnie, with her Bees—-448. 
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Asters—493. 
B 


Babcock, D. C.—73. 

Barclay, Richard D.—11. 

Beck, Dr. Bodog F.—221. 

Bees and Brood Killed by Airplane Dusting 


Bees, Bureau Drawer Full—237. 

Bees Clustered on a =pswenrs Hat—535. 

Bennett, Florence M.—336 

Beveridge, John—536. 

Brown, J. E.—188. 

Burleson, Thos. C. and Helpers with Truck 
of Bees—228; With Wife—440. 

Burleson, T. E. and T. W.—62, 220. 


Cc 


Candles, Manufacturing of 374. 

Capitol Building at Washington, mg C.—272. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Clarence A.—37 

Carroll, Elmer—337. 


CARTOON— 


American Honey Institute—341. 
Poison Dust—441. 


Chamlee Opera or and Baker Who Made 
Honey Cake—39 

= a Hive and Chinese Characters— 
3 

Colonies Loaded on Air Racks in England— 

Colenies, Winter Packing of—492. 

Combs on Wire Fence—395. 


COVERS— 


January—Snow Scene. 

February—Mr. and Mrs. Leverette’s Boy 
on Hive. 

March—Apiary of Iver C. Anderson, 

April—Apiary in Spring—Drawing. 

May—Hardison Hiving Colony of Bees. 

June—Bee on Hollyhock Flower. 

July—Baby Peter in Front of Hive. 

August—Black Sage. 

September—Goats in the Bee Yard. 

October—I. C. Evans and Little Grand- 
daughter on Beehive. 

November—Lloyd Lindenfelser and Little 
Sister Looking at a Frame of Bees. 

December—Winter Scene. 


Cranston, Miss, In Honey Institute Kitchen 
—275 


D 
Dadant, Mrs. C. ears 
Dadant, M. G., 
Dadants. Four a of——552. 


Dahl, Elmer, With Swarm—237. 
Decorated Food for Children’s Party—171. 


DIAGRAMS AND DRAWINGS 


Apiary in Spring—April Cover. 

Beating a Dishpan to Settle a Swarm—388. 

Can Top Wrench—394. 

Easter Egg Design—131. 

Flighty’s Adventures—132, 342, 538. 

Honey House of Arthur Thayer —523. 

Low-Bush Blueberry, Cross Section of 
Flower—482. 

O. A. C. Honey Strainer—14, 15. 

Queen Cage, Pering’s—130. 
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